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NOTE 

The printed proceedings of the first conference of the Society 
for the Promotion of Social Service in the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, including Bibliography of Social Service by Dr. 
Fisher, etc., was received with such favor as to lead to the pub- 
lication of the present document, which includes the papers read 
at this latest conference, the advisory resolutions adopted, an ad- 
ditional paper on the Big Brothers' movement and a bibliography 
of juvenile delinquency. 
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THE ESS5N*fiAL FEATURES OF. 'A- JUVENILE COURT 
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- ,.\ '. Hastings H. B.^i^'fin X>- 

The juvenile court la ^n in^tutfon created by the legislature 
for the special consideration of the cases of delinquent, dependent 
and neglected children. The juvenile court law was not the 
creation of some wise man or committee of men, but was an 
evolution. It came out of the heart of the people to meet an 
essential need in the life of our generation. 

Some of the ideas of the juvenile court were practiced before 
the actual formulation of a juvenile court law. The probation 
system was practiced in a limited form by some judges by the 
use of suspended sentences. In the state of Maine a separate 
children's court was established and the probation system was 
in use, but it was necessary to convict the child of a crime before 
he could be placed on probation. In some parts of Canada, sepa- 
rate courts were held for children. In New York, some features 
of the juvenile court law were in use. In Chicago, probation 
officers were provided by a committee of women, and their ser- 
vices were used by some of the judges without express warrant 
of law. 

The juvenile court law as we know it now, took form in Illinois 
in 1899. If Illinois had not acted, a juvenile court law would 
doubtless have come about sooner or later, for the reason that 
the need of special provision for these classes of children was 
widely felt. 

In 1898, the Chicago Women's Club took up the question of 
needed legislation for children and carried the discussion of the 
subject into the state federation of women's clubs. Children's 
organizations, like the Illinois Children's Home and Aid Society 
and the Chicago Visitation and Aid Society became interested. 
The Chicago Bar Association and the Illinois State Bar Associa- 
tion took the matter up and discussed it. Committees were ap- 
pointed by some of these bodies. Finally the Illinois State Con- 
ference of Charities devoted an entire session of two days, at 
Kankakee, Illinois, in the fall of 1898, to the discussion of 
"Needed Legislation for Children." As a result of this discus- 
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sion, a committee wafs appointed to coordinate the committees of 
these several bodies: ••Ibi^ committee included representatives 
of the Chicago Women/^'-Club, the Bar Associations, the State 
Board of Charities, th^ ilH^iois Children's Home and Aid Society, 
the Chicago Visitation "aiii:wAi4 Society^ etv"*.. The chairman of 
the committee was Hon. Hairvey E. Hurd, an eminent jurist and 
lawyer, formerly president of the Chicago Children's Aid Society. 
This committee drew a bill, known as the Juvenile Court Act. 
This bill was passed by the legislature of 1899, and became a law 
on July 1 of that year. 

The growth of the juvenile court movement exceeds in its 
rapidity anything with which I am acquainted in the history of 
jurisprudence. Within six or eight years as many as twenty 
juvenile court laws were enacted in different states, following for 
the most part the general lines laid down by the Illinois legislature 
of 1899. 

Experience has developed some modifications of the original 
ideas expressed in that law ; the constitutional limitations and tra- 
ditions of different states have necessitated modifications, but 
the general principles of juvenile court laws throughout the coun- 
try is the same. 

Most of the juvenile court laws provide for the care of delin- 
quent, dependent and neglected children by some court, usually 
some other court than a police court or a justice's court. The 
court selected is usually the county court, the probate court, the 
circuit court or the district court; the aim being to place the in- 
terests of children in the hands of such court as has dignity and 
importance that will insure a competent judge and adequate 
treatment, and also to insure absolute separation of the treatment 
of children from the unwholesome environment of police courts 
and criminal courts. In Chicago, the juvenile court is a depart- 
ment of the circuit court, a court of chancery with broad powers. 
The judge receives a salary of $10,000 per year, and it is consid- 
ered that no judge is too wise or too great a jurist to deal with 
these important interests. 

In a northwestern state, a few years ago, a juvenile court law 
was under discussion by a conference of judges. It was pro- 
posed to place the care of juveniles in the hands of the district 
court. One of the judges of that court said: "It seems to me 
that it is beneath the dignity of the judges of the district court 
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to turn aside from the consideration of important cases affecting 
the interests of great corporations and the great business interests 
of the state to spend our time in adjusting the difficulties of a few 
little children." When the juvenile court was established in 
Chicago, the appointment of the juvenile court judge went beg- 
ging, and when Hon. Richard S. Tuthill volunteered to accept 
the appointment, his fellow judges wondered. They dubbed the 
court "The Kindergarten Court." It was interesting to see the 
change of opinion on this subject which took place in the minds 
of the judges as they were called upon, one by one, to sit in the 
juvenile court in vacation time. 

A second essential in a juvenile court law is the refusal to 
recognize a child as capable of committing a crime. Under the 
juvenile court law there is no criminal charge, no complaint, no 
indictment, no jail confinement, no prosecutor, no conviction, no 
sentence. The court seeks, not to determine guilt, but to ascer- 
tain a condition. The question is: Is the child delinquent, de- 
pendent or neglected ? The proceeding is not the state versus the 
child, but the state for the child. He is not committed to a prison 
for punishment, but he may be committed to an institution or 
society for remedial treatment. 

A third essential of a juvenile court law is the probation sys- 
tem. The law provides that the judge may appoint one or more 
probation officers, discreet men or women, who shall make such 
inquiries before and after the trial as the judge may require, and 
be present at the trial "to represent the interests of the child" and 
to take subsequent charge of such children as may be placed on 
probation by the court. 

The probation system stands at the center of the juvenile court 
idea. Without the probation officer, the execution of its purpose 
would be impossible. The success of the court depends upon the 
wisdom, fidelity and consecration of its probation officers. It 
follows that they must be kept free from any entanglement with 
partisan politics. 

The fourth essential of a juvenile court law is a recognition 
of the family home as the best institution ever created for the 
care of a homeless or neglected child. This idea found expres- 
sion in the Illinois juvenile court law, as follows : "Section 21. 
This act shall be liberally construed, to the end that its purpose 
may be carried out, to wit : That the care, custody and discipline 
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of a child shall approximate as nearly as may be that which should 
be given by its parents, and in all cases where it can properly be 
done the child be placed in an improved family home and become 
a member of the family by legal adoption or otherwise." 

It will be observed that in this section the "purpose" of the law 
is declared to be to secure, as far as possible, practically the condi- 
tions of family home life for such children as come under the 
care of the court. This involves : First, the preservation of the 
child's home life, if practicable. If the home of the child is not 
a fit place, it should be improved if practicable. To this end 
should be invoked the influences of religion, with the watchful 
care and advice of the probation officer. The judge of the juve- 
nile court calls the parents to him, admonishes them upon the 
neglect of their duty, instructs as to the changes which are neces- 
sary in order to make their home a fit place. He may require 
them to change their business, or to move to a new location, or 
to change their associates, or to stop the drink habit or other 
vices. He may instruct them that the child must be kept in 
school, must be kept at home nights and must be sent to church 
and Sunday-school, etc. Such admonitions enforced by the work 
of a faithful probation officer accomplish wonders. 

If the child's own home is manifestly unfit, and cannot be 
remedied, the juvenile court law contemplates if possible a suit- 
able foster home, either temporary or permanent, as may be re- 
quired. 

Institutional care for healthy, normal children for any consid- 
erable length of time is regarded as a last resort, to be avoided 
if practicable, for the reason that institutional life is regarded as 
unnatural and undesirable for children. 

A fifth essential in the administration of the juvenile court law 
is a recognition of the value of the voluntary effort of individual 
adults in behalf of individual children. This idea has found 
expression in juvenile protective associations, the "Big Brother" 
movement, etc. It affords an opportunity for the virile forces 
of the community to be brought to bear upon the wards of the 
juvenile court. 

A sixth essential of the juvenile court, in my opinion, is that 
the court shall have jurisdiction over both delinquent and depend- 
ent children; the two classes of children to be separated as far 
as possible, and their cases to be heard at different times. 
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Many friends of the juvenile court law object to the concurrent 
jurisdiction of the juvenile court over dependent and delinquent 
children. They believe dependent cases should be heard by a 
different judge; usually a probate judge, or a judge having simi- 
lar duties to those of a probate court. 

The reason for advocating the treatment of both classes of 
children by the same judge is that it is extremely difficult to draw 
the line sharply between dependent children and delinquent chil- 
dren. Many dependent children are also delinquent. Most delin- 
quent children are also dependent. The classification of the 
child as dependent or delinquent ought not to be left to the 
judgment of the police officer, humane society agent, or other 
individual into whose hands the child may fall. The decision of 
that question should be made by a discriminating and experienced 
student of children, and no man living has a better opportunity 
to acquire that judgment than the judge who sits in the juvenile 
court. It is a common thing for a juvenile court judge to cause 
a petition to be changed from a delinquent petition to a dependent 
petition, in cases where there is no evidence of viciousness, and 
this is done to avoid the inevitable stigma which accompanies a 
charge of delinquency. 

It is true that the treatment of both classes of children in the 
same court tends to bring some odium upon dependent children. 
This disadvantage is outweighed, in my opinion, first, by the con- 
sideration already urged, and second, by avoiding the odium which 
attaches to bringing a child into a court which deals exclusively 
with delinquents. 



.PLACES OF DETENTION FOR CHILDREN AWAITING 

TRIAL 

By Judge George S. Addams 

JUVENILE COURT, CLEVELAND 

As early as 1736 a statute was passed in Massachusetts, appli- 
cable to the city of Boston, which provided that when parents 
"were unable, or neglected to provide necessaries for the suste- 
nance and support of their children, such children might be 
placed in charge of overseers of the poor and bound out." Other 
states between 1790 and 1825 adopted similar statutes, and pro- 
vided for the commitment to poorhouses of children who might 
be found begging or whose parents were beggars. In 1824 New 
York enacted a statute incorporating the Society for the Reforma- 
tion of Juvenile Delinquents in the City of New York. In 1866 
Massachusetts provided that when parental control was not 
proper the children might be removed from the home, and in 1882 
a law was enacted by the same commonwealth whereby neglected 
children might be placed under the direction of the State Board 
of Charities. In the same state in 1863 a law was enacted to sepa- 
rate the child in court from adults charged with crime. The 
court room was to be cleared before the children's cases were 
heard, or they were tried in rooms adjoining the regular court. 
This last law was never enforced, except in the city of Boston 
and not very effectually there. 

In the years following New York took the lead in all legislation 
for the protection of children, and the laws of the other states 
are copied, in many instances almost verbatim, from the laws of 
the state of New York. In 1875 the people of the city of New 
York were stirred by a case of cruelty to a little girl, and at that 
time the discovery was made that there were no laws adequate 
to protect this child and punish the offender. This led to the 
incorporation of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, and the legislation for the protection of children which 
was later written into the laws of New York was due largely to 
the officers of this society, particularly to its founder, Hon. 
Elbridge T. Gerry, and to its present chief executive, E. Fellows 
Jenkins. The law incorporating this society provided that it 
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might prefer complaint before a court of proper jurisdiction of 
the violation of any law relating to or for children. In 1877, 
through the same agency, it was provided by statue that "any 
child under restraint or conviction, actually or apparently under 
the age of sixteen years, shall not be placed in any prison or 
place of confinement or in any court room or in any vehicle for 
transportation in company with adults charged with or convicted 
of crime, except in the presence of the proper officials.'* This is 
the first explicit provision of this kind to be written into law. In 
1884 it was provided that "when a person under the age of sixteen 
years is convicted of a crime, he may, in the discretion of the 
court, instead of being sentenced to fine or imprisonment, be 
placed in charge of any suitable person or institution willing to 
receive him." Here we have the beginning of the parole system. 
In 1886 societies for the prevention of cruelty to children were 
given power to receive and retain, at their own expense, any 
child, and were permitted to be appointed guardians of children. 
In pursuance of the authority granted by these statutes the New 
York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children provided 
places for their detention, and all children charged with crime, 
or who were held pending trial, were by authorities in New York 
committed to the care of this society instead of being committed 
to jail. The society now has in New York a commodious build- 
ing well fitted for its purposes, where such children are well cared 
for. 

In 1892, in the same state, it was provided that "all cases in- 
volving the commitment or trial of children for any violation of 
the penal code, in any police court or court of special sessions, 
may be heard and determined by such court at suitable times to 
be designated therefor by it, separate and apart from the trial 
of other criminal cases, of which sessions a separate docket and 
record shall be kept." As I have stated, the laws previously en- 
acted in Massachusetts upon this subject were not enforced ex- 
cept in a loose way in the city of Boston, and this is the first 
provisional law which was actually carried into effect establishing 
juvenile courts ; but even in New York State these laws were not 
enforced, except in the city of New York ; but in that city since 
1877 children have been kept separate from adult persons, and 
they have not been tried in public court rooms until the dockets 
were cleared of all adult cases. 
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The first juvenile court building was built in New York City 
in pursuance of an amendment of the city charter made in 1901 
and amended in 1902. This building was completed and opened 
for business in September, 1902 — the first of its kind in the 
world. However, the children's courts, as thus established and 
as now existing in the city of New York, are not juvenile courts 
in the strictly modem sense. 

The honor of establishing the modern juvenile court belongs 
to a number of philanthropic citizens in the state of Illinois. 
Governor Altgeld named Miss Julia Lathrop as one of the mem- 
bers of the State Board of Charities of Illinois. Previous to her 
appointment the visitation of state and county institutions had 
been largely perfunctory, but Miss Lathrop determined to "see 
for herself," and during her term of office visited almost every 
jail and poorhouse in Illinois. It is hard to imagine the shocking 
conditions which she found. "Young children shut up with the 
most depraved adults, and being trained in crime instead of being 
kept away from it." She regarded it her mission to right these 
conditions. She had no difficulty in interesting Ephraim Ban- 
ning, Esq., also a member of the state board, and he was delegated 
to take the matter up with the Chicago Bar Association. This 
he did; and as a result a committee of that association was ap- 
pointed to investigate and to take up the work of securing re- 
medial legislation. In the resolution adopted by the Bar Asso- 
ciation they deplored the fact that "children accused of crime are 
kept in the common jails and police stations, and children con- 
victed of misdemeanors are sentenced to the Bridewell where they 
are kept in immediate association with drunkards, vagabonds and 
thieves" and that the "state of Illinois makes no provision for the 
care of most of the children dependent upon the public for sup- 
port, other than the public almshouses." The committee ap- 
pointed by the Bar Association named Judge Harvey B. Hurd, 
who is today designated in Chicago as the "father of the juvenile 
court," a committee of one to prepare a bill covering the entire 
subject, which was to be presented to the legislature. Judge 
Hurd recognized that, in order to secure the passage of a bill 
without violent opposition, many interests needed to be consulted. 
He, therefore, invited to assist him representatives of various 
agencies in the state and city engaged in philanthropic and child- 
saving work. Timothy D. Hurley, of the Visitation and Aid 
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Society, who also represented many oi the Catholic Orphan 
Asylums, rendered invaluable assistance, as did also Mrs. Lucy 
L. Flower, Dr. Hastings H. Hart, then superintendent of the 
Illinois Children's Home and Aid Society, and Frank K. Soule, 
a philanthropic citizen of Chicago, who had made a careful study 
of jail conditions as they affected children, and of the laws of the 
various states affecting children in detention. These people and 
others held a meeting in Judge Hurd's office in December of 1898, 
and Dr. Hart, who was elected secretary, was directed to draft 
a bill. This he did. Then, according to Mr. Hurley, after three 
weeks of the most critical attention by Judge Hurd to every word 
and sentence, the bill was finally completed. The matter was 
also taken up by the State Conference of Charities, and after sev- 
eral days of careful consideration by that body the bill drafted 
as above described received its unanimous support. Many others 
whose names cannot be here mentioned gave their assistance to 
the project. As a result of these efforts the bill, with but one 
dissenting vote, became a law of the state of Illinois July 1, 1899. 
In drafting the bill a careful study had been made of the laws 
and legal decisions of the various states, and it is interesting to 
note how closely the various sections of the law, particularly 
those referring to the confinement of children, followed the New 
York statutes; but, as I have before intimated, this law marks 
a departure in legislation in the interests of delinquent children. 
I will, therefore, call particular attention to a few of its fea- 
tures. It defined a delinquent child as one under sixteen years 
of age who violates a law of the state or is incorrigible and know- 
ingly associates with vicious or immoral persons, and who is 
growing up in idleness and in crime, or who frequents improper 
places, etc. It provided that delinquent children should be 
brought into court on a petition filed by a reputable person, which 
petition was to set forth the facts. Thereupon a summons was 
to issue to the persons having the child in charge, ordering them 
to appear in court with the child on a day fixed. It further pro- 
vided that the court should appoint a probation officer whose 
duties it should be to represent the interests of the child. It made 
it unlawful to retain children under fourteen years of age in poor- 
houses, and magistrates were forbidden to commit children under 
twelve years of age to jails or police stations ; and it provided that 
the court could place them in homes or with reputable persons. 
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The last clause of the law provided : "This act shall be liberally 
construed to the end that its purposes may be carried out, to wit, 
that the care, custody and discipline of a child shall approximate 
as nearly as may be that which should be given by its parents." 

Previous to this time no distinction was made between the 
treatment of child and adult offenders. All were treated as 
offenders against the law, and whatever order was made was in 
pursuance of a criminal statute. Children were arrested, and, 
except in New York City, locked in jails and cells in contact with 
adult criminals. They were indicted for the more important 
crimes by grand juries, tried by juries of their peers, were found 
guilty and convicted of crime. This procedure is well illustrated 
by an incident from the early experiences of one of my friends, 
now a respected citizen in high position. This friend is Irish and 
his hair is red. He got into a fight with a colored lad. He thinks 
to this day that he was right, that his cause was just, and that the 
course he adopted was justified by the circumstances. At any 
rate, a policeman came along, ordered them to desist and walk 
on; but it was the policeman who walked on and the boys were 
soon at it again with renewed vigor. The policeman came back, 
arrested them and took them to jail, where they remained all 
night. My friend's parents were not notified. It was the first 
night he had ever been away from home. His mother was in 
great distress ; his father hunted for him the greater part of the 
night. The boys were not locked in cells but were given the free- 
dom of the corridors. But in the cells were the thieves, the thugs, 
and the most vicious and depraved of the community. One of 
the prisoners asked the boys what they were in for. They told 
him fighting. "Reddy, can you lick that coon?" was asked the 
white lad, to which he replied, "Sure." "Can he, nigger?" to 
which the reply was, "No." As a result the boys fought three or 
four times during the night for the edification of the prisoners. 

The state, in this case, adopted a very different course from 
that which a natural parent would have followed. When my boy 
does anything wrong my wife and I are very apt to have a con- 
sultation about the matter after the children are in bed. We try 
to ascertain what has been the cause of the boy's shortcoming, 
and instead of sending him among the worst people that we can 
find, and where he will hear the very worst language to be heard 
anywhere, we seek for him elevating associations where he will 
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hear wholesome things. My friend's case is not an isolated or 
an unusual one, except in this that the boy's natural environment 
in the home enabled him to overcome the evil which he learned 
in the place into which the state put him. A very large percent- 
age of the crime is committed by the young. The average age 
of those in confinement is considerably under twenty-five years, 
this notwithstanding the fact that many persons are serving a 
second or third term, and many of them have been for a niunber 
of years in confinement. The age at which crime begins is a very 
early one. Under the old law, too, while a boy's associations and 
tendencies might be bad, nothing was done to prevent his sinking 
lower. In the larger cities hundreds, and in some cases thou- 
sands, of children under the age of sixteen years were confined 
in jails every month. Is it any wonder that the number of crimes 
committed and the number of criminals were increasing at an 
alarming rate in proportion to the increase in population? and 
that more was spent in pursuing criminals than was spent in edu- 
cating children? 

I dealt somewhat in detail with the juvenile law because the 
passage of that law marks the beginning of the new movement 
for the care of children who are in the custody of the law. For- 
tunately, at the beginning its execution was left in wise hands. 
It soon attracted general attention throughout the country. It 
was copied verbatim into the laws of other states. It attracted 
the attention of philanthropists to the care given children who 
were under arrest. Courts were soon established in other cities. 
Several of the judges of these courts who had met with success 
went on the lecture platform, and the interest awakened was 
country-wide. Among these was Judge Lindsey, of Denver, who 
possessed the rare faculty of understanding child nature, com- 
bined with the ability to make other people understand the child. 
He lectured in every town of any importance from Maine to 
Florida and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and as a result of 
the public sentiment which was awakened the enforcement of 
these laws was placed in the hands of people who had an intelli- 
gent interest in and sympathy for children. That feature of the 
law which provided that children should not be confined in jails 
with adult prisoners was written into the laws of some twenty- 
six states. 

Having arrived in Chicago a little in advance of the time set 
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for the meeting of the Social Service Club, I visited the juvenile 
court building of Cook County — the best of its kind in the world. 
In this building is the court room, the waiting room for those 
summoned to court and witnesses, the rooms of the probation 
officers, the place of detention for boys, a separate place of deten- 
tion for girls, and another place of detention for neglected chil- 
dren. In addition there is a school for each of these three classes. 
When a delinquent child is brought to this building by the police, 
probation officer, truant officer, or any citizen, and the probation 
officer decides that he should be detained, he is first given a bath, 
and, if necessary, clean clothing. He is then carefully examined 
by a competent physician for physical defects. The heart is ex- 
amined, and the lungs, the eyes, ears, throat, etc. As we all know, 
physical defects are the cause of much delinquency. The result 
of this physical examination is made known to the judge when 
he comes to pass on the case. If the child is detained beyond the 
hearing of the court the next morning, he is sent to a school. 

I want to speak particularly of this school. I think that a de- 
tention home in a large city where a considerable number of boys 
and girls are confined cannot do the best work without a detention 
school. Here the children are kept busy, which is a prime essen- 
tial, and an opportunity is offered to study their traits and pecu- 
liarities. A judge, in the short time that he has to devote to a 
case, no matter how shrewd he may be or what his ability to read 
character, frequently cannot determine what the real cause of 
trouble is ; but in the schoolroom and at play a child soon reveals 
his true self, so that the teacher, after a short experience, is able 
to tell the judge with assurance the kind of treatment that the 
child needs. It should, of course, be the aim of the state while 
it keeps the child in detention, if it be but for an hour, to benefit 
him as much as possible. There is no place that I know of where 
good teaching counts for as much as it does with delinquent chil- 
dren who come into a detention home. Chicago is indeed fortu- 
nate in its teachers. I doubt if any public officials in the city of 
Chicago are doing more for the city than Miss Scully, who has 
charge of the boys, and Miss Lawrence, who is the teacher for 
the girls. Many a child has never known what sympathy was, 
has never had a friend intelligently interested in his welfare until 
he came into the detention home. Miss Scully will have in her 
room from ten to thirty-five or forty boys, and she has such a 
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faculty in handling them that her discipline is excellent — ^as good 
as you would find in any school in the city of Chicago. The same 
is as true of Miss Lawrence, although I did not have the same 
opportunity to see her work. It is indeed a rare school teacher 
who can take the worst boys in the town — the boys who are 
truant because of their dislike for school — and attain such results. 
Of course, there are few municipalities that can afford to main- 
tain the well-equipped establishment that Chicago does. In the 
smaller places there is no need for such an equipment, and it is 
not essential to good work, although it is a great help. Smaller 
places can maintain homes that will meiet their needs quite as well 
as this meets the needs of Chicago. 

Our equipment in Cleveland is not as complete, and yet, I think, 
we do effective work. After all, the prime essential is to have 
the proper spirit and to know how to do the work. We have in 
our detention home a good matron who thoroughly understands 
and sympathizes with her boys, and who handles them, appar- 
ently, with very little difficulty; but I have seen enough of her 
work to know that it is not as easy as it seems, but requires a great 
deal of ingenuity and constant study and attention. Very many 
boys would rather live there than at home. They love her be- 
cause they know that she loves them. She is a little woman, with 
very little physical strength, all alone with eighteen or twenty 
boys. The boys do the work and do it well, and regard it as a 
privilege to work. They scrub the floors, make the beds, help 
with the cooking and wash the dishes, and any time you go into 
the home you will find it in the same perfect condition. As the 
boys are there but a short time, you can imagine it takes consid- 
erable ingenuity and tact to bring them in a short time to these 
habits. 

Our school building is a little distance from the home. Our 
school teacher. Miss Walters, calls at eight o'clock in the morning 
for the boys and they walk with her to the schoolhouse. Very 
seldom does one attempt to escape, and those that do are the new- 
comers. 

At the school she has a garden under a high state of cultivation. 
The boys do all the work. While this garden is on the edge of 
one of the worst districts in the city and there is no one to watch 
it, except during school hours, not a plant or a vegetable has ever 
been molested. The boys like to work in the ground and while 
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so engaged not one of them has ever attempted to run away, al- 
though many who have been committed to institutions for mis- 
demeanors have been permitted to do this kind of work. 

When school opens they say a short prayer. They pledge alle- 
giance to their flag. They do a great deal of occupation work; 
they do not follow any prescribed course of study. Miss Walters 
gives them individual attention, the prime object being to interest 
them in their work. Without moralizing she keeps their minds 
on things from which useful lessons can be learned. If any 
notable event has occurred in some distant part of the country or 
world, perhaps she takes a little journey to the place of the occur- 
rence, by rail or water, noting the interesting places that they 
pass en route. If something has occurred in the schoolroom that 
needs a lesson to cure it, she may read a story that brings out the 
traits of character that she wishes to inculcate. For instance, 
little Issy complains that the boys call him a Jew. She tells them 
something of the persecutions in Russia ; recalls the persecutions 
that led our ancestors to seek a new country. Perhaps she will 
finish by reading "Trove," a little story depicting the suffering 
in a child's mind caused by thoughtless remarks from his associ- 
ates, and when she has finished perhaps the teacher and half the 
boys will be in tears. The next time the pencils are passed, instead 
of giving Issy the meanest one in the box, they offer him his pick, 
and in a few days Issy tells the matron of the detention home that 
he does not want to go back to his own school ; that he wants to 
go to Miss Walters. 

So many children come to the bad because their parents do not 
understand them. In the detention home and in the detention 
school they find friends who do understand and who can intelli- 
gently direct them. I am certain that in Cleveland the best work 
of the court is done in the detention home and detention school ; 
but that work is not due to any fine equipment, but to the charac- 
ter of the people who have the work in charge; and while it is 
not likely that many teachers can be found who have the qualifi- 
cations of disposition and training possessed by those I have men- 
tioned, yet proper people can be found in every community, no 
matter how small, if a diligent effort is made to find them. In 
rural communities it is rarely necessary to confine a child, and it 
might not, therefore, be necessary to maintain a home. It would 
be sufficient if the authorities made arrangements with some good 
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man and woman to take care of the cases in their own home, 
where the children coidd be locked up, if necessary; but it does 
not take strong bars to confine children under sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age. 



A PRACTICAL PROBATION SYSTEM AND 
VOLUNTEER COOPERATION 

Henry W. Thurston 
chief probation officer, chicago 

One essential point of similarity seems to me to exist between 
the Young Men's Christian Association movement and the juve- 
nile court, or probation movement. Whether the workers in each 
movement are conscious of it or not, the fundamental fact upon 
which each is founded is our incurable love for the young man in 
the one case — for the child in the other case. A square deal for 
the young, a chance for all children to become full-grown men 
and women in body, mind and spirit are ideals which belong 
equally to the Association and the juvenile court. 

Historically considered, I am glad to think that the Association 
movement, in maintaining and extending its own work, has had 
a great deal to do with educating public opinion to the point where 
it is demanding, in juvenile court legislation, and in the adminis- 
trative agencies that are everywhere following this legislation, 
state recognition of the same ideal for all children which the 
Association has so long maintained for its young men. Not all 
persons connected with the juvenile court movement are yet fully 
conscious of this ideal, but it is implicit in the movement and will 
yet compel the state to do things in behalf of children that many 
juvenile court workers do not yet even dream of. 

For example, stated in another way, the juvenile court theory 
is that the state, through its juvenile court and probation system 
and its juvenile institutions, may lay its hand upon any neglected, 
dependent or delinquent child, and do for him what he really 
needs to have done for him. The assumption is that he never yet 
has had a square deal, but now he is going to get one. 

There are four direct ways in which the state, under the ideals 
of the juvenile court laws, undertakes to give the child a square 
deal. We do not yet live up to our ideals in these direct ways, 
and as to the indirect ways we have scarcely begun to be con- 
scious of them. Both direct and indirect ways, however, are in 
the ideal of complete life for the child and we must together help 
to realize them in every community where the child is found. A 
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square deal for the child is the broadest platform the people of a 
community can have. Upon it people of all degrees of wealth, 
all creeds, all political parties, all nationalities and all "isms" can 
stand in amity. The simple fact is that whatever may be our 
differences as to what is good for adults — what personal liberty 
allows adults to do — all decent men and women in any commu- 
nity can be brought into substantial agreement upon what is good 
and what is not good for children. Accordingly, wherever the 
juvenile court movement gets a start, it inevitably tends to pro- 
vide the four direct ways already mentioned of helping the de- 
pendent and delinquent child. 

These may be briefly discussed, leaving the indirect ways for 
later consideration. As a foundation for all of these activities 
is of course the juvenile court legislation, which has already in 
some form been enacted in at least thirty-four of our own states 
and several foreign countries, including England, Sweden, Italy 
and Australia. In a word, this legislation places a judge face to 
face with delinquent as well as dependent children, free from the 
traditions and technicalities of the criminal law, with legal power 
to do what is best for the child. In the Anglo-Saxon chancery 
courts for centuries judges have had this power over dependent 
children. The one new thing in juvenile court law, as Judge 
Julian W. Mack of Chicago first pointed out, is the extension of 
this power so that it applies to delinquent children as well. Of 
course in so doing there has also been a great new emphasis upon 
the use of this power in the case of dependent children. 

What then are the four direct ways of giving the child a square 
deal that always tend to follow a judge who is legally free to do 
what ought to be done for the child ? What are the four absolutely 
essential things that friends of the juvenile court are vying with 
each other to get established in thousands of American commu- 
nities today? 

First, probation officers. Wherever a child can be given a 
square deal at home, under the supervision and with the friend- 
ship of a probation officer, it is not the right thing to take him 
away from home. Substitute moral and sober parents for im- 
moral and drunken ones, kindness for cruelty, parents' care for 
neglect, honest, upright action for mischief and misdemeanor, but 
do it in the home if there is enough of a home to build on. 

Second, institutions or other means of temporary care for all 
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varieties of dependent boy and girl, and for all varieties of delin- 
quent boy and girl. Where the judge is convinced that at pres- 
ent the child cannot get the care or correction that he needs at 
home, even with the assistance of a probation officer, but that 
there is a chance that the home can be so improved that later the 
child may be returned to it, means for temporary care and edu- 
cation of the child outside his home must be provided. As there 
is every variety of child, and as the juvenile court ideal demands 
of the judge that he do what is best for the child, a great variety 
of temporary agencies must be at the command of the judge or 
the child cannot get a square deal. For example, it is nothing 
less than a crime to take a dependent girl, who through death or 
misfortune, merely, cannot for a time be cared for at home, and 
place her in an institution where she meets girls who use vile 
language, who have perhaps themselves been subjected to rape, 
or even with older girls who under temptation have been immoral. 
But such is the present inadequacy of our facilities for the. care 
of dependent girls, that frequently proper segregation of the pure 
from the impure is impossible. This cannot be allowed to go on. 
Our ideal of a square deal for the child stands in the way. To 
take a child from one improper environment by juvenile court 
order only to place the child in another improper environment is 
futile. Thus far in some quarters we have tickled our self-conceit 
by turning juvenile court machinery without inquiring carefully 
enough about the effects on the human grist we are grinding 
through. 

What I have just said about girls, by way of illustration, applies 
with almost equal force to boys. It is a self-evident proposition, 
when you come to think it over, that the same ideal that created 
your Association for young men, and the juvenile court movement 
for children as a whole, will also see to it that all the children who 
are temporarily taken from their homes by court order shall be 
individually studied, with all the medical and psychological re- 
sources at our command, and then so taken care of in institutions 
or in homes that they shall each and all be developed toward nor- 
mal manhood and womanhood as fast as they are capable of de- 
velopment. 

A third direct means of giving the child a square deal applies 
especially to those children who can neither be properly aided 
in their own homes under probation, nor returned to their natural 
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homes after temporary care in an institution or foster home. It 
applies to those children for whom permanent care outside their 
natural homes must be provided. For such children the square 
deal ideal demands that, as soon as possible, they be placed in 
foster homes where the best substitute for natural care and love 
can alone be given. 

The circumstances under which dependent children should be 
left in their own homes, as also those under which they should 
be removed, have recently been forcefully stated and unanimously 
approved by the National Conference on Dependent Children 
called at Washington by President Roosevelt : "Home life is the 
highest and finest product of civilization. It is the great mould- 
ing force of mind and character. Children should not be de- 
prived of it except for urgent and compelling reasons. Children 
of parents of worthy character, suffering from temporary mis- 
fortune, and children of reasonably efficient and deserving 
mothers who are without support of the normal breadwinner, 
should, as a rule, be kept with their parents, such aid being given 
as may be necessary to maintain suitable homes for the rearing 
of children. This aid should be given by such methods and from 
such sources as may be determined by the general relief policy of 
each community, preferably in the form of private charity, rather 
than public relief. Except in unusual circumstances the home 
should not be broken up for reasons of poverty, but only for con- 
siderations of inefficiency or immorality." 

A similar statement was made by the same conference of the 
rules of procedure for dependent children who for sufficient rea- 
sons cannot stay in their natural homes : 

(1) A sufficient number of the right kind of men and women 
in the institution so that every child would feel in his heart of 
hearts that there was at least one man or woman whom he ad- 
mired, and who loved him; and (2) such an organization of the 
institution that the best traditions, conduct, and ideals of the chil- 
dren themselves should be brought to bear upon each newcomer 
to the institution. In such an institution is the atmosphere for a 
developing child. 

The fourth direct means of helping the child is, in a sense, sup- 
plementary to each of the three already given. I refer to what 
is called the "detention home." This must be provided in every 
community where it is necessary to take delinquent children away 
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from their natural homes pending a hearing before the juvenile 
court judge, or to keep them after a hearing, pending their re- 
moval to an institution. The reason is the same as that for proper 
classification and segregation of children within an institution. 
Boys and girls must not, even for a day, be thrown into stations 
and jails and criminal court rooms where they meet vagrants, 
hold-up men, pimps, and prostitutes. Therefore it is that every 
community that has a juvenile court is driven by the logic of its 
own efforts to provide some place where children can be tempora- 
rily kept under educative instead of debasing conditions. The 
same logic also demands that in large cities a school teacher be 
employed for the boys and another for the girls so that whether 
in the home two hours, two days or two weeks, the children may 
be kept happily and educationally busy. 

In the detention home also can best be located rooms and facili- 
ties for such thorough medical and psychological examination of 
all the children as will enable the judge to decide as wisely as pos- 
sible what kind of care the child needs to have. As an illustration 
of the need of such an examination the record of our Chicago 
court from August, 1907, to December, 1908, may be cited: 

Total cases examined, 3122 

The following defects were found: 

Defective hearing, 18% 

Defective vision, 17% 

Skin disease, 12% 

Cardiac disease, 7% 

Pulmonary disease, 5% 

Hypertrophic tonsils and other throat troubles, 55% 

Enlarged glands in dependents, . . . 20% 
Venereal diseases: 

Delinquent girls, 18 

Dependent girls, 2 

Delinquent boys, ..... 1 

Of the fifty-eight children in the detention home at one time 
only five had good teeth and only four had ever been to a dentist 
or used a toothbrush. There was a total of 203 wholly decayed 
teeth among the fifty-eight, or an average of three and one-fifth to 
each child. Dentists, oculists, surgeons, dispensaries and hospi- 
tals were at the service of the judge and probation officers in order 
to remedy these physical handicaps to a normal, lawful and happy 
life. 
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I have now spoken at some length of probation, institutional 
or foster family care for children temporarily away from their 
own homes, permanent foster family homes for those who have 
no homes or can never go back to them, and the detention home 
as thie direct means of doing what is best for dependent and delin- 
quent children. 

The indirect means touch these direct means at every point and 
in the end will be far more effective. The ideal is such an effec- 
tive organization of home, school, municipality and church that 
a smaller and smaller percentage of children will ever go to a 
juvenile court. To this end we must work and pray for the com- 
ing of industrial justice; for such effective protection of men and 
women engaged in dangerous occupations that fewer children will 
become orphans ; for such advance in pensions and industrial in- 
surance as shall amply provide for the children of those brave, 
industrious martyrs who give their lives for our comfort and 
luxury ; for such extension of parks and playgrounds as shall give 
every child his full opportunity for play; for such extension and 
enrichment and elasticity of the public school system that the latent 
powers of every child shall be discovered and developed and that 
it shall no longer be necessary for a boy or a girl to become truant 
or delinquent in order to get good training in the manual arts; 
for such enforcement of law that no child shall be tempted to 
gratify his appetite or his passion as a means of gain to some 
tempter in the guise of business; for such improvements in the 
light and sanitation of our buildings as will give light and air and 
at least the foundation for enduring physical health, and, finally, 
such an effective cooperation between home, school, church, pri- 
vate helpful agencies of every sort and a socialized, not to say 
socialistic, local, state and national government as will make it 
impossible for any child, through sheer oversight and neglect by 
them all, to fail to get his chance at normal human life. 

Now all that I have hitherto said, while not apparently descrip- 
tive of an effective probation system, has close relation thereto. 
I can therefore complete the discussion of my topic in a very few 
words. An effective probation system demands at least one ex- 
^pert, active, warm-hearted person under public pay who is devot- 
ing his full time to the care of the dependent and delinquent chil- 
dren in his community. The number of such officers should be 
so increased that the maximum number of children under pro- 
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bJition to each officer at one time is not over seventy-five. This 
official parent of many children must perform the parental func- 
tions of nurture, admonition, encouragement and direction or 
you will not have an effective probation system. This is why I 
say that the routine work should be in the hands of paid workers 
who know their job. 

And now, finally, a word about the volunteer cooperation. 
Personally, I have come to feel that the most promising field for 
this is in juvenile court officers, and in securing the great varieties 
of facility for the direct care of these children; and especially 
in standing shoulder to shoulder with juvenile court people in 
securing for every community as rapidly as possible all those 
indirect means of doing the right thing by children which I have 
already named. Of course any probation officer is glad when a 
school officer says, "Give me the name of an especially active boy 
who is in danger of becoming permanently delincjuent and we 
will deliberately fish for him with all the opportunities for manual 
expression that we can command." Of course, also, a probation 
officer is glad when an Association social secretary says to him, 
"Give me the names of some needy delinquent boys ; I have some 
young men who are anxious to be 'elder brothers' to them." Of 
course further, a probation officer rejoices when the Association 
physical director says, "Send your most active boys to our gymna- 
sium and we will try to transform their gangs into track teams 
and football elevens." These things ought ye to do. But the 
great opportunity for cooperation with the probation and juve- 
nile court work of any community lies, as I have said, in helping 
to place in the hands of the judge and the probation officer all 
the facilities they need, and, especially, in putting up a ten years' 
fight, and then another, to transform all those conditions under 
which children now are stunted, dwarfed and killed in body, mind 
and spirit, into conditions that contribute to a more abundant 
life. A square deal for the child means a square deal for every 
child, and the Association man who takes the lead under this ideal 
will find a long hard fight ahead in any community ; but the spirit 
of chivalry, and of religion as well, invites him to enlist for life 
under that banner, and to him as victor shall belong both the 
smile of beauty rescued from distress, with which chivalry re- 
warded its champions, and that most satisfactory reward which 
religion offers — the "Inasmuch." 



THE BIG BROTHERS' MOVEMENT 
Harry A. Wheeler 

SECRETARY BIG BROTHERS' MOVEMENT, NEW YORK 

The Big Brothers' movement originated in the fall of 1904 when 
forty members of the Men's Association of the Central Presby- 
terian Church of New York determined to help boys who had 
been before the children's court. The entirely original method 
as suggested by Ernest K. Coulter, clerk of the court, and as 
adopted by these men was "one man to one boy," and this is the 
feature of the movement which especially distinguishes it from 
other organized efforts for boys. 

The importance of this peculiar feature of the Big Brothers' 
movement is readily understood when it is remembered that in 
more than ninety per cent of the cases of the eleven thousand 
children annually brought before the New York children's court, 
inadequate parental supervision and bad environment are the 
chief causes of the trouble. The vast majority of these children 
are readily susceptible to the reformative influences of friendly, 
sane and sympathetic advice and help. It is found that a very 
large proportion of the boys who comprise more than ninety per 
cent of the cases are from homes where prevail one or more of 
the following conditions: Parents depressed and apathetic as 
a result of fighting against poverty occasioned by large families 
and small incomes; father dead or a deserter and mother com- 
pelled to be away from home all day earning a livelihood for her- 
self and children ; father or mother or both unfit to have control 
of children. The Big Brother, a virile type of man, introduces 
a direct influence into the life of the boy and an indirect influence 
into the life of the home which produce in the majority of cases 
satisfactory results. 

In many cases, probably seventy-five per cent of those dealt 
with by the movement, the boy's delinquency is a result of living 
in a congested district, where he has no chance to be a natural boy 
without breaking the law. 

The experiences of the original forty men were such that other 
men's clubs and the Young Men's Christian Association came 
into cooperation with the movement and branches or "locals" 
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were formed in various parts of New York City. The work has 
been mainly confined to Protestant boys only because Roman 
Catholic and Hebrew committees were already caring for the boys 
of their respective faiths who had passed through the court. 
Recently a Hebrew Big Brothers' movement has been inaugurated 
to supplement the efforts of their regular court workers. 

The groups of men doing Big Brothers' work are affiliated 
(with the exception of the Hebrew organization, which works 
independently), and an executive council employing a general 
secretary and an assistant supervises the whole work, acts as a 
clearing house for assignments of boys and for information, and 
promotes the formation of "locals'* or branches wherever oppor- 
tunity offers. 

The Big Brothers' movement has no official connection with 
the court. It does not in any way interfere between the court 
or the probation officer and the boy. It is not until the boy's case 
is finally disposed of and the boy is at liberty that the Big Brothers 
begin their work, though in some cases, at the suggestion of the 
court and with the probation officer's consent, a boy who is on 
parole has a Big Brother assigned to him. By the courtesy of the 
court officials, the names and addresses and other particulars 
regarding boys are sent to the office of the Big Brothers' move- 
ment whence the assignment is made, generally to a man whose 
home is contiguous to that of the boy. The man is expected to 
report at least once a month, and oftener if necessary. He is 
also giyen a printed list of "suggestions" as follows : 

SUGGESTIONS TO BIG BROTHERS 

Call on the boy in his home. You can't enter into real sympathy with him 
till you know the life he lives, the air he breathes. 

Get acquainted with his father and mother. The battle is half won when 
you have gained the confidence of the parents. By coming to know 
the family you can often show them how to help the boy — and you 
can help them, too. 

See what can be done to improve the home conditions. The lack of real 
home life is generally the cause of the boy's trouble. 

Do not give financial aid except in extreme cases. If such is needed com- 
municate with Mr. Robert W. Bruere, General Agent of the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor (Charities 
Building, 4th Avenue and 22d Street). Mr. Bruere is interested in 
the Movement and will be glad to cooperate. 
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See the boy*s teacher. She usually has a good idea of what the boy needs. 

// he is not in school or at work the first thing to do is to get him back 
into school if possible. A Big Brother can do wonders in arousing a 
boy*s ambition. 

// the family needs his help, get him a job at some work in good surround- 
ings. The Y. M. C. A. bureaus will assist. Notify the general secre- 
tary. We frequently have calls for boys. 

Find out where the boy spends his evenings. Most of them spend them 
in the street. It is your business to provide a better place — more 
attractive — not to you — ^but to the boy. 

Have your physician look the boy over or let the general secretary refer 
him to one of our physicians. Adenoids and malnutrition are fre- 
quent explanations of perversity in a boy. Few boys can be expected 
to be moral giants when they are physically weak or sick. 

Bring him around to one of the Boys^ Gymnasiums. Several Y. M. C. A. 
and church gymnasiums are open to Little Brothers free of charge 
on certain nights. Often the chief thing a boy needs is a chance to 
work off his animal spirits. If he doesn't have good wholesome exer- 
cise in the "Gym" or playground, he will give vent to it in mischief 
on the street. 

Invite him to your own home, and make him feel that he is welcome. It 
will perhaps be a new revelation of "home" to him. 

Invite him to call on you at your office or place of business. He must 
understand something of your life if you wish him to look on you 
as a brother. 

Be interested in a boy's interests. Shooting craps may be the only real 
amusement he knows. Until you find what he likes about gambling 
you are in no position to suggest something better that will fit his case. 

Take him to a ball game with you. There is no better way of "warming- 
up" to a boy and getting him to "warm-up" to you like cheering to- 
gether. 

Take him to a concert or a good clean show, and he will begin to lose his 
taste for the vicious shows. 

Don't patronize. You may know more about virtue, but the boy probably 
is a better expert on temptation. 

Find out whether he attends Sunday-school or church, and take him with 
you to your own. 

Prove your point of view. A boy who is worth while will not accept a 
stranger's ideas until he knows they are worth having. 

Discover the boy's chief interests. If he loves music or likes mechanical 
work, encourage his interest and find a chance for him to develop it. 

Find something for him to do in which you can arouse his interest — pref- 
erably something he can do with his hands. 
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Try to encourage the habit of reading. Give or lend him a book or a 
magazine. Spend an evening in his home and carry along a good 
boy's story to read with him. If he is working, get him into night 
school or a Y. M. C. A. educational class. 

Get him to assume some responsibility, and realize his duty to help others, 
e.g. help a blind man across the street — observe little habits of polite- 
ness. 

Get him to write to you once in a while, and always answer him promptly. 

Above all remember that you are a big brother, that you were once a boy, 
and be patient. Your boy is not yet a man; it's your task to make 
him one. 

Just one thing more. On being assigned a boy, please note the request 
for the return of the attached slip. You may think it of slight import- 
ance, but it really means a great deal that we should know promptly 
that the boy will be taken care of. As soon as you have looked up 
the boy, kindly fill out the report card and send it to us. From time 
to time we shall send you letters and enclose other cards for later 
reports. Experience has shown that a careful filing of these cards 
is of great assistance to the Movement. 

Do it NOW. Now is the critical time when the boy needs help. 

// you believe that a boy in the open is better than a boy in jail, you are 
in sympathy with the Big Brothers. If you believe that a boy unaided 
cannot always overcome the tendency of unfortunate environment, 
or be happy and good without any of the things which make for 
happiness and goodness, you concur in the Big Brother Platform. If 
you are willing to do something yourself to help a boy, you may at 
once become a Big Brother, and we can supply the very boy who 
needs you to brother him a little, to give him some fun, to show 
him how to be manly, to take some of life's handicap oflf his underfed 
body and undeveloped mind. 

The fundamental importance of personal relations — one man 
to one boy — is strongly emphasized, and only in rare cases does 
a man take more than one boy. Nevertheless, group features 
have been incorporated. Gymnasium classes, social gatherings, 
and semi-educational classes for little brothers have been formed 
in connection with the "locals." In these departments, coopera- 
tion has been readily given by churches and the Young Men's 
Christian Association, so that the group work has not been cen- 
tralized in one building, but has been distributed at strategic 
points through the city. Some of the locals do not form separate 
little brother classes, but draft the boys individually into existing 
gymnasium and other classes for boys. This latter plan has the 
advantage of helping the boy to forget the fact that he was ever 
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in court, though it must be admitted that in the special little 
brother groups the boy's past delinquency does not seem to weigh 
heavily upon his mind. 

A digression here, explaining something of the children's court 
of New York (which deals annually with a greater number of 
cases than any other children's court in the world), will help to 
make clear the scope of the work of the movement. . Of the 
11,409 cases dealt with in 1908, 10,416 were boys and 993 were 
girls ; 6583 boys' cases were summarily disposed of either by sus- 
pension of sentence, acquittal, small fine or a caution by the 
judge; 1455 boys were released on parole — during parole the boy 
is under the watchful eye of the court through the agency of offi- 
cers of the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children. At 
stated intervals during the parole period the court has before it 
the boy's school record, if he is of school age, and the record of 
his behavior at home and in his neighborhood. The judge's aim 
is primarily not to punish the boy, but to do what is best for his 
moral welfare ; in only 1329 cases were boys committed to a re- 
formatory or other institution. Protestant boys when committed 
are usually sent either to the Juvenile Asylum at Chauncey, or 
to the House of Refuge on Randall's Island. The superintend- 
ents of these two institutions readily accept the cooperation of 
the Big Brothers' movement, and when the boys are released Big 
Brothers are assigned to them. Big Brothers connected with 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church undertake the responsibility of looking after the boys 
from the House of Refuge. As already shown, however, the 
majority of the boys dealt with by the movement have never been 
in institutions. 

The "Suggestions to Big Brothers" indicate quite a variety of 
service which may be rendered to the boy. Help with school 
lessons; getting a job; advising how to qualify for a better posi- 
tion, and placing within the boy's reach the means to qualify; 
medical advice; helping the boy to cut out bad habits; giving 
him opportunities to enjoy himself without breaking the law; 
taking him to Sunday-school and church ; getting him into a gym- 
nasium class for physical development and moral help. 

It is important of course that the Big Brother should be a real 
brother without patronizing and without lecturing the boy. In 
most cases the Big Brother shows wisdom (he has been a boy 
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himself) and he wins the confidence and loyalty of this little 
brother. 

A splendid instance of willingness to cooperate is shown by the 
offer of several boys' camp committees to take boys from the Big 
Brothers' movement into their summer camps. The result of 
this is that many little brothers will be able to enjoy each a two 
weeks' vacation in the country during July and August. The 
expenses will be carried by the several camps. The advantage 
to the work of this generous action is clear to the man who knows 
how great is the influence of a good boys' camp upon the moral 
character and the physical well-being of a boy from a congested 
city district. From the court point of view it is important also 
because during the summer months juvenile delinquency reaches 
its height. 

A careful analysis shows that less than three per cent of the 
boys dealt with by the Big Brothers' movement appear again be- 
fore the court; and even in these cases the Big Brother remains 
the boy's friend and tries again. The result of the work is three- 
fold; in most cases the boy responds to the Big Brother treat- 
ment; then it is found in very many cases that the Big Brother 
influence is an uplifting force in the home, and thus the boy's 
immediate environment, which had usually contributed to his 
delinquency, becomes a helpful factor in his life; also the Big 
Brother himself is not without benefit. The unanimous testi- 
mony of the men is that the work has been a direct blessing to 
their own character. As one lawyer said, "I date my conversion 
from the time I tried to help my little brother." The following 
Big Brothers' report (which is by no means an exceptional one) 
is given because it has the explanatory value of a concrete in- 
stance: "My boy had been before the court for stealing scrap 
lead; he wanted to sell the lead, that he might go to a five cent 
show. He was dismissed on his own recognizance. It was my 
first case and I felt rather nervous when I called at his home, 
which was a poor sort of place in the basement of a tenement 
house. His mother seemed to regard me suspiciously when I 
asked for the boy. But she received me well when I sympa- 
thetically explained that I was told her boy had been in a little 
trouble, and it was thought that he was a good boy, only needing 
an older friend to lead him away from bad companionship. I 
said I wanted to take him to a social gathering and a gymnasium 
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class where he would meet other boys. The mother told me her 
story, which explained the boy's delinquency. There were eight 
children, the father was a poorly paid and overworked clerk; 
the daily fight with the wolf at the door had made a depressed 
man of him, he had not had a vacation in twenty years. She had 
once been a church member but was not going to church any 
more. The boy had very little home supervision and no home 
attractions. She regretted the fact, but could not see how he 
could be compelled to stay in that basement, and the street was 
his playroom. He was fourteen years old and supplemented the 
family income by working in a store out of school hours. I soon 
made friends with the boy and was able to get him work on Sat- 
urdays, which was as remunerative as the work he had been do- 
ing, and which had been keeping him busy every night and Satur- 
days as well. 

"He came frequently to my home and was a good companion 
for my children. He soon cut out cigarettes, etc., and readily 
responded to my suggestion that he take bookkeeping lessons, 
to pay for which he earned the money. When he got his work- 
ing papers a position was secured for him in an office. Last 
November he and his father joined the church and the mother 
returned to church fellowship. The boy is now sixteen and earns 
eight dollars a week." 

It is not necessary to prove that the Big Brother plan has made 
a difference to that mother and father and the boy and the other 
seven children. Such experience is being duplicated in New 
York every day, and the prospective criminals are becoming good 
citizens. 

The Big Brother is not necessarily put to expense. The head- 
quarters office cooperates by securing positions, getting medical 
attention free, obtaining opportunities for boys to enter educa- 
tional and training classes, and so forth. 

The boy who is called a delinquent boy is not necessarily a bad 
boy; he is the result of misdirected energy. He may become a 
criminal, but he need not; the Big Brother plan rightly applied 
by a red-blooded man of good character, who sympathizes with 
boys, will make the delinquent boy a credit to all concerned. Any- 
way the boy ought to have a fighting chance. 

The movement is spreading. In Brooklyn a fine work is being 
accomplished under the leadership of Judge Robert E. Wilkin. 
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A good start has been made in Philadelphia. The New York 
office is at present corresponding with at least thirty cities in this 
country at the request of some organization in each. Generally 
the Young Men's Christian Association is in the best position to 
inaugurate the work, which afterwards naturally heads up in the 
Association as a center. 

A feature of this work is that it appeals to many men who are 
not attracted to other departments of definite Christian work; 
men who are not even regular church attendants are willing to 
take a little brother. A large proportion of the "unemployed" 
church members will respond to the little brother appeal, and 
one can just see a man grow as he becomes interested in work- 
ing out the problem of his boy. It is surely our responsibility to 
see that this work is intelligently presented to men of good type. 

The Big Brothers' movement claims to be a work of prevention. 
The boy who has already appeared before a children's court is not 
a criminal. With some such treatment as this movement sug- 
gests he can be prevented from becoming a criminal. But it will 
be readily admitted that the work of prevention should start fur- 
ther back. It is not desirable that boys shall be allowed to reach 
the stage when an appearance before a court of any kind should 
be regarded as a qualification for big brothers' treatment. 

The executive council of the movement in New York intends 
if possible to carry out a plan next fall and winter to reach boys 
before they get to the children's court. Briefly stated, the plan 
will be to seek the cooperation of the New York Board of Edu- 
cation and secure the names, addresses and other details con- 
cerning school boys who are showing early signs of delinquency. 
It is believed that a large majority of boys appearing before the 
court who need Big Brothers had previously drifted into bad 
habits, which could have been checked possibly had a man of the 
Big Brother type been alongside the boy. Repeated misbehavior 
in school, truancy, and other evidences of delinquency are known 
to the school authorities. In the discipline of the school, boys 
are dealt with in groups ; add to this discipline the personal work 
of the Big Brother, and in many cases a valuable work more pre- 
ventive than that being carried on at present could be accom- 
plished. 

Names, addresses and other particulars concerning boys who 
need Big Brothers are also obtained from charitable organizations. 
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Thus the work of the movement, which began with boys who had 
passed through the children's court, has extended to other boys, 
emphasizing the preventive nature of the work. 

It is not necessary in other cities that the movement should be 
confined to Protestant boys, as is the case in New York. The 
same work, as already indicated, is being carried on in Brooklyn, 
under the title of the Juvenile Probation Association, with Judge 
Robert E. Wilkin as president. In Brooklyn the committee con- 
sists of representative Protestants, Roman Catholics and Jews. 
The boy is assigned to a man of his own faith, and the fact that 
the vital work is a personal and individual one, prevents the ob- 
trusion of sectarian difficulties. In this connection the Brooklyn 
rather than the New York plan is to be recommended. 

It should be noted that each Big Brothers' group or "local" 
is a separate organization. In this plan there is a real advantage. 
The members of a men's association, for instance, having formed 
as many as possible of its members into a Big Brothers' club, and 
undertaking the responsibility of caring for an equal number of 
boys, have caused to be added to the association a definite, val- 
uable and interesting department of work, and the attachment 
to the Big Brother idea of the men is constantly being quickened. 

The Rev. Dr. Wilton Merle Smith, pastor of the church of 
the original Big Brothers' movement, has expressed the opinion 
that a men's association in a church receives to itself a large 
measure of encouragement and success by its activity in this 
movement. At the same time, there are very many Big Brothers 
who are not connected with such an organization. 

It is important that there should be adequate and efficient superr 
vision. In a large city, it is well to have a general secretary, an 
office assistant, and an investigator. The need of the last-men- 
tioned officer has been forcibly demonstrated by the experiences 
in New York. His work is to investigate every case before it is 
assigned. With the assignment the Big Brother then receives 
specific information concerning the needs of the boy, and definite 
suggestions how to set about helping him. The general sugges- 
tions in printed form are not sufficient ; the Big Brother is usually 
a non-professional worker, and through no fault of his own is 
liable to make mistakes or to become discouraged, or both. The 
investigator needs to be a man of experience along the line of 
his work. 
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In smaller cities two employed officers may be sufficient, or 
even one, provided he is able to satisfactorily organize the work, 
secure big brothers, form groups, obtain cooperation, investigate 
cases, assign names and follow up the work. 

The Big Brother should be expected to report regularly on his 
boy, at any rate once a month. The work is too important to 
allow men of temporary enthusiasm to undertake it and follow 
it up in a dilettante fashion. 

The card device is perhaps the best office system to use. (1) 
Card signed by the Big Brother expressing his willingness to take 
care of a boy, indicating the preferred district and the organiza- 
tion of which he is a member. (2) Big Brother card, carrying 
the information given in No. 1, and adding the name and address 
of the little brother when the assignment is made. (3) Little 
brother card, giving name, address and other particulars, includ- 
ing details of children's court appearance, or other information. 
The name and address of the Big Brother is also filled in. (4) 
Report cards ; these to be sent in to the office periodically by the 
Big Brother. The cards are of uniform size, to fit the filing 
cabinet. 

The address of the headquarters in New York is 317 West 56th 
Street. Ernest K. Coulter, founder and president of the move- 
ment, has been connected with the New York court since its for- 
mation, and is always glad to give opportunities to visitors to 
study for themselves the problems which the Big Brothers' move- 
ment seeks to help solve. The court is situated at No. 66 Third 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Harry Smoot 
superintendent of the chicago juvenile protective league 

The principle of division and specialization has obtained no 
less in social than in industrial work. Accordingly we find in 
addition to the general interest of all social agencies in the wel- 
fare of children, organizations whose special object it is to deal 
with juvenile problems. This particular field has been sub- 
divided many times, and, as a result, there are societies to protect 
children and to prevent their delinquency, dependency or neglect. 
The local protective league, perhaps, represents the highest de- 
velopment of this idea. 

Leagues for the protection of children have been formed in 
many of the larger cities in the United States. In some places 
the same kind of work is being done to some extent by other or- 
ganizations, such as relief societies. What has been done in 
Chicago will form the basis of this discussion. It is hoped that 
what may be said will lead the citizens of those cities that have 
no leagues to at once organize. It has already been demonstrated 
that this kind of organization and the kind of work done by or 
through it is practical and it woufd be sad in any instance to. wit- 
ness a postponement of such organization until dire necessity im- 
pelled it, such necessity as prompts the formation of vigilance 
committees to punish criminals, or to protect against them. 

A local protective league must owe its very existence and suc- 
cess to the idea contained in the first word, "local." It is the 
interest in a particular section or in a particular thing that will 
stimulate to constant effort. The kind of interest that makes a 
league effective is the lasting interest. And it is this sustained 
interest that plans not only for today but for the future. 

The work that should be done by local protective leagues is not 
alone philanthropic. It should be the aim of the league to carry 
its particular kind of work out of the field of philanthropy. In 
so far as this is done, its organization will approach perfection 
and each citizen will do what he can of social work as a matter 
of course and as his civic duty. 

The first league in Chicago was formed in 1906. The need 
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was especially impressed upon its organizers by the fact that the 
number of children annually brought into the juvenile court was 
increasing. This fact indicated that the causes which produced 
or contributed to the conditions which made it necessary to take 
children into the court were not being removed. 

The way whereby this situation might be met was immediately 
suggested by the efficient field-worker of the Bureau of Personal 
Service, an organization engaged in helping and protecting the 
Jewish poor of a certain section of Chicago. There are now ten 
local leagues at work in the city. There is a central organization, 
the Juvenile Protective Association, which has a general super- 
vision and control over the leagues and their plans of work. It 
coordinates their activities and informs each one of just what 
is being done in the other leagues. The association has a field 
secretary who not only keeps the existing leagues in touch with 
each other, but organizes new leagues in sections of the city need- 
ing or demanding them. 

Juvenile Court and Local Protective Leagues 

A distinction between the functions of the juvenile court and 
of local protective leagues has already been suggested. The Juve- 
nile Court Committee (the Juvenile Protective Association before 
a recent change of name), in its year book of 1908, says: 

"This committee now wishes to try what it can do to lessen 
this sad little procession ; it wants to try to get at the child before 
he goes down, to influence his parents, to raise the standard of 
the home, to remove temptations, to better conditions in his 
neighborhood, to keep him from committing the misdemeanors 
and crimes that take him into the courts — to use formative rather 
than reformative measures.'' 

The juvenile court should make careful investigation into the 
physical and mental condition of youthful offenders, through ex- 
perts, to indicate a proper disposition of such children. But the 
local protective leagues should learn the results of such investi- 
gations by the juvenile court so as to ascertain what conditions 
produced them in these children and then eradicate such condi- 
tions from their districts. Let the juvenile court reclaim the 
children brought within its jurisdiction, but let the leagues prevent 
a recurrence of the bad conditions found by the court. 
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What the Leagues Can Do 

In spite of the fact that many people profess to be extremely 
interested in protective work, and contend that there is much 
to be done, the majority of the members of any new league will 
ask what they can do and how to do it. 

The things that can be done are innumerable. The general 
purpose of the work is well stated in the year book of the Juve- 
nile Court Committee for 1908, as follows: 

"The purpose of this work, as its name indicates, is to take 
another preventive step on behalf of the children of the city and 
to remove as far as possible the temptations and dangers which 
carelessness and greed place about too many of them. 

"Each year between 3000 and 4000 children pass through the 
juvenile court of this city and about 11,000 other young persons 
between 16 to 20 pass through the other courts. All these are 
succeeded the following year by another 15,000 children inherit- 
ing the same tendencies, exposed to the same temptations, sur- 
rounded by the same dreary environment, often physically and 
mentally enfeebled by the results of neglect. 

"One fact is well established, a large proportion of these chil- 
dren are the innocent victims of vicious and unlawful neighbor- 
hood influences, and the Juvenile Court Committee, through a 
series of local protective leagues and salaried officers, is endeavor- 
ing to secure such protection for the youth of this city as is al- 
ready its legal right. 

"This committee wishes to try what it can do to lessen the pro- 
cession of 15,000 which moves yearly through the court. To 
this end, the city is divided into thirteen districts. In each of 
these districts there is a league of citizens who watch and know 
the conditions in their neighborhood and who assist in investigat- 
ing and friendly visiting." 

Perhaps the first specific problem to be taken up is that of 
amusements. The need of innocent amusement under the safe- 
guards thrown about more fortunate children and youth is one 
of the points most emphasized by our work. Music, drama, pic- 
tures and dancing should be sources of pure pleasure and relaxa- 
tion to all young persons as they now are to a limited few. 

In cities where there are playground associations and societies 
interested in other amusements the league need only cooperate. 
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Where amusement problems remain untouched the league must 
take the initiative. 

Where there is a law against contributing to the delinquency 
or dependency of children the members of a local league should 
never be without something to do. To quote again from the 
Juvenile Court Committee year book for 1908 : 

"An important part of our work has been the prosecutions 
under the statute covering contributing to the dependency or de- 
linquency of children. We have accomplished our purpose in 
nearly all the prosecutions started under this act. When properly 
used it is a way for compelling the father to provide for the 
family, to refrain from drinking to excess, and to conduct him- 
self as he should at home. The measure works equally well with 
the mother. The officers report that these prosecutions have a 
noticeable effect upon the various communities and many cases 
are handled without being brought into court." 

It is the bad conditions in many homes that make mostly for 
the child's detriment. It is there that formative measures should 
first be applied. If leagues would do efficiently this kind of pre- 
ventive work it would be only a short time until protective work 
outside of the home would be unnecessary. 

All true social work centers in the child ; for this reason it would 
not be out of place for a local league to act as a clearing house 
for all social agencies in a certain territory. Such action on the 
part of the residents of a section would insure efficient coopera- 
tion by these agencies. 

A local league could be of actual service by bringing the condi- 
tions of the district to the attention of the various departments 
of the state or city government and by urging proper action on 
the same. This is particularly true when that which needs to be 
done comes within police duty. 

The local league, by proper organization and administration, 
can afford protection to all juveniles, especially young girls, 
against assaults or immoral conduct on the part of adults or where 
violations of other laws are concerned. 

The leadership in meeting the demands of a district, from the 
standpoint of amusements or any kind of constructive work or 
in framing the larger interests of a district, should fall to a local 
protective league. 
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One of the most important and useful functions of the local 
protective league of a city should be to form, when necessary, a 
basis of public opinion and wholesome sentiment in favor of or 
against any important proposition. If at any time the central 
organization can depend upon its leagues throughout the city to 
create a certain public opinion, that central organization is in a 
position to accomplish anything in juvenile work. 

Methods of Work 

The Block System, Several of the leagues in Chicago have 
instituted the "block system." A defined section is subdivided and 
one or more volunteers are placed in charge of each subdivision. 
This subdivision may be a city block or, in congested districts, 
a very small part of a block. It is the duty of the persons in 
charge to note thoroughly the part assigned to them and to report 
to a committee every child needing attention and every condition 
that should be corrected. If the cooperation of the residents is 
secured, then very little that is wrong will escape being reported. 

Committee Work, The league will have appointed a committee 
to receive the complaints of the block workers of the district. 
Persons charged with violations of law that contribute to the de- 
linquency or neglect of children will be invited to meet with the 
committee "to talk it over." Perhaps the man is a saloon keeper, 
pool and billiard hall keeper, or the proprietor of a small store 
where tobacco is sold to boys, or penny slot machines are run. 
This committee will warn in a friendly way against further viola- 
tions and will try to get the violator's cooperation in checking a 
continuance of the evil on the part of his fellow violators. Many 
times much good effort, and sometimes the cause, is lost by an- 
tagonizing the persons who are violating the law. 

However, if the violator persists in his wrong-doing, the com- 
mittee will refer him to the central organization or its experienced 
officers who will prosecute him according to the law. 

Some of the most apparent things to be looked for under the 
block system are slot machines to be played by children, sale or 
delivery of tobacco or intoxicating liquors to minors, the display 
or distribution of obscene post cards, pictures or literature. 
Five and ten cent theaters should be watched for immoral and 
indecent moving pictures, and an eye should be open for obscene 
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or indecent vaudeville performances, and for violations of the 
child labor laws, especially on amateur nights. Disreputable pool 
rooms should be watched with a view to keeping children under 
a certain age out of them. Places of ill fame should not be per- 
mitted to creep into any section of the city theretofore free from 
them. Penny arcades and dance halls should receive proper 
supervision by the league. 

Attention is called to the following report to the Juvenile 
Court Committee : 

"One of the most startling agencies for the demoralization of 
young persons is the so-called 'house party.' Young men and 
boys are invited to come to the house of the persons giving the 
party and to bring girls with them. Tobacco and liquors are 
freely sold and immorality encouraged by the hostess — for seem- 
ingly no other reason than sheer depravity on her part. 

"Such cases are extremely difficult to apprehend and the two 
now under prosecution by this society have entailed weeks of 
hard work." 

The administration of an efficient block system by the league 
ought to prevent this evil. 

The league must not neglect the neighborhoods of the schools. 
It should exercise a guardianship over the small stores near the 
schools that cater to children. 

Cooperation, The person in the best position to learn of condi- 
tions obnoxious to the welfare of children is the school teacher. 
He or she should be consulted constantly by league workers. 

There should be not only that kind of cooperation with the 
social agencies of a district which facilitates the ordinary every- 
day work, but also that intimate relation which will enable the 
league to enlist the power and influence of such agencies in case 
of crises or emergencies. This kind of cooperation is instanced 
by the relief work done in South Chicago last summer; 

"In this district it at once became evident that the first step 
for the protection of children was to secure an adequate system 
of relief during the prevailing industrial depression. Through 
our initiative an office of the county agent and a district office of 
the Bureau of Charities were opened and will be permanently 
maintained. 

"The Relief and Aid Society established one of their summer 
playgrounds in charge of a kindergartner, and a neighborhood 
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center in South Deering has been revised and reorganized. It 
is now being used by about seventy young people daily." 

Investigations, A good way to stimulate the interest of mem- 
bers of a league is to investigate something. One league in 
Chicago has undertaken a thorough investigation of the whole 
question of amusements in the district. 

A league could do no better work than find all the homes where- 
in conditions contribute to the child's detriment. 

Many conditions and situations will be found that require care- 
ful investigation. In addition to actual results obtained, the 
league that investigates judiciously gains the reputation of being 
fair and impartial. Such reputation will often stand the league 
in good stead. 

Young Girls, The necessity of protecting young and innocent 
girls against dangerous men and against vicious neighborhood 
influences and conditions was the reason for the formation of 
two leagues in Chicago. In these two sections it seemed that 
rape, seduction and bastardy cases, with young girls for the vic- 
tims, were epidemic. 

The local leagues can and must guard the interests of girls sub- 
ject to such abuses. Young girls who have become or are to 
become mothers are entitled to protection not only for themselves 
but for their children. In the matter of crime against children 
the leagues can and must arouse the community to the point of 
self-protection. 

Court and Police, A local protective league cannot afford to 
neglect the court of the district and the police department. If 
the judge of the court and the poHce would do their full duty 
there would be little occasion for a league. Consequently the 
greatest service a league could render would be to devise methods 
whereby police officers might be educated in social work methods 
and to put them in effect. Let the league see that the patrolmen 
get proper instructions from the commanding officers, or that the 
right kind of men and a sufficient number of them are detailed 
to juvenile cases, and that the officers are brought in contact with 
social workers and their respective kinds of work. 

Policemen, from commanding officers down to patrolmen, must 
rjsalize sooner or later that the protection of children is just as 
much police duty as catching a thief. 

The league can see to it, not only that police officers are edu- 
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cated to do social work, but that commanding officers are com- 
pelled to do at any and all times whatever becomes necessary in 
the district. The club of publicity may be used in accomplishing 
this. 

Only recently the chief of police in Chicago published in the 
Police Bulletin seven orders with reference to juvenile problems, 
all of which had been prepared by the Juvenile Protective Asso- 
ciation. 

The league can help the judge sitting in a police court. He 
needs assistance. His environment, the influences which sur- 
round him, may deter him from the performance of what is his 
own conception of his duty to the neighborhood. Consequently 
the standard of the court can be raised only by offering assistance 
in whatever way, and whenever the judge will accept it. No ef- 
fort should be spared in attempting to interest the judge in the 
league work and in this way give him the view of the social 
worker (if he has it not already), rather than the so-called police 
view, of neighborhood conditions. 

Recently at a meeting called by the judge of a district in 
Chicago for the purpose of organizing a local league, the judge 
said he wanted the privilege and honor of being enrolled as its 
first member. The attitude of this judge indicates what there is 
to be done by the leagues in other sections in improving the police 
and court of the district. 

A great deal depends on leadership in league work. If persons 
of the right kind try to get the cooperation of the court and the 
police, it usually can be got. 

Constructive Work 

No good can come of limiting a child in his natural and normal 
activities. So it has been said that in so far as the child is re- 
stricted by way of affording him protection in the places he may 
go, or in the things he may do as to amusement or work, other 
places or means of activity must be provided. This is construc- 
tive work — the most important field in which local leagues can 
engage. 

Reports from officers of the local leagues in Chicago, submitted 
in response to inquiries as to the need of their districts from the 
juvenile standpoint, suggest the following: cleaner streets and 
alleys; cleaning and clearing of vacant lots; encouraging families 
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that can do so to remove from congested districts to those less 
densely populated; the formation of clubs for boys and girls; 
more day nurseries ; manual training classes for boys, and indus- 
trial schools for women and children ; properly supervised places 
for dancing; more small parks; inspection of furnished rooming 
houses; domestic science classes; the turning of vacant store 
buildings into club rooms; visiting housekeeper for congested 
and foreign quarters. Each district has its own particular prob- 
lems. There is no limit to the time or money that might be used 
by a league in behalf of the children of its territory. 

Many clubs have been formed in Chicago through local leagues ; 
street gangs have been brought into clubs; one club of Greek 
boys, and another of Italian boys, has been formed. One league 
has taken up the question of gardening, and this affords a balance 
of work and play in the open air. In foreign sections the 
leagues should undertake to educate the people against the prac- 
tice of sending children to the saloons for beer. We frequently 
get reports of children being sent for a pail of beer and drinking 
it themselves. The leagues have only to look about them to find 
more to be done than they can do. The successful league will 
systematize the things to be done and the methods of doing them 
and develop the field as the league itself grows. 

Conclusions 

Only some features of the work that can and ought to be done 
by protective leagues, the apparent problems, have been suggested. 
Each one must discover its own problems and work out the de- 
tails of their solution. 

Leagues are like people, some are successful and some are not. 
Indeed, the degree of success attained by them depends largely 
on the personnel of the membership. Some are dragging, and 
some are thriving. The movement as a whole, however, is a 
grand one and will soon have a recognized standing among the 
best organized social agencies. The most effective and far-reach- 
ing work of the leagues cannot show now but will be seen and 
felt in future generations. 

My plea is for the extension of the local protective league 
movement. In the words of the Juvenile Court Committee: "We 
believe the cities need the leagues. Are we not safe in believing 
that good citizens will aid in their support?" 



IMMIGRATION AND DELINQUENCY 

Dr. David Blaustein 
chicago hebrew institute 

The question of delinquency among children is more serious 
in this country than in Europe. In Russia or Italy, for instance, 
there is no problem of delinquency among children. In New 
York, the records show that for the past ten years there was a 
great deal of delinquency among the children of immigrants. 

To discuss delinquency among immigrant children, it might be 
well, as an example, to compare the city of Warsaw, Russian 
Poland, with that of New York. In Warsaw, the children hardly 
ever come in contact with the law. The child in Warsaw, as a 
rule, does not show criminal tendencies. Why does the same 
child show criminal tendencies after it emigrates to America ? 

There are various causes productive of juvenile delinquency 
in this country. 

1. The Public Schools. Paradoxical as it may sound, it is 
nevertheless a fact that nearly all our institutions, of which we, 
as Americans, are rightly proud, are often causes for delinquency 
among the immigrant children. Most of the immigrant children 
come from countries where there are no public schools. As soon 
as the children go to school in America, they begin to feel them- 
selves "privileged characters." In their native lands, the privi- 
leged classes only could enjoy the advantages of an education. 
For this reason the children consider themselves superior to their 
parents, and thus the public schools create a gap between parent 
and child. 

2. Free Economic Opportunities. The very fact that in this 
country there are opportunities for child labor makes the child to 
a large extent independent of its parent. As soon as a child 
realizes that it can help itself, it no longer remains a child in 
spirit — dependent upon the parent — which fact results in the child 
getting away more and more from the direct influence of the 
parent. 

In speaking of the authority parents have over their children 
it might be interesting to note that in some parts of Europe, espe- 
cially in eastern Europe, the countries from which most of our 
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immigrants come today, the authority of the parents over the 
child extends even after the marriage of the child. 

The social evil in the smaller towns and villages of these coun- 
tries is obviated by early marriages. Also, the economic problem 
created by early marriages is solved by the parents supporting 
the young couple for a number of years after the marriage. This 
institution holds the parents and children together, making the 
parental control greater and for a longer period. 

3. Religious Liberty. In the old world, in countries like 
Russia, for instance, the government practically dictates the reli- 
gion of a man. If he is born a Jew, he belongs to the Jewish 
Church, regardless of his personal convictions. 

In Russia, no matter how liberal a man may be in his religious 
tendencies, even if he profess a lack of religion altogether, and 
call himself an atheist, he must remain within the fold of his 
church, with the rights and duties, material advantages and dis- 
advantages, restrictions, etc., which that particular church implies. 
Something similar is the case in Germany. Every one must pay 
his church tax. The government collects the tax and distributes 
it among the different churches. 

When the immigrant comes to America where the church is 
separated from the state and religion is a matter of conviction 
and conscience, the child of the immigrant very often mistakes 
religious liberty for license. The changed . economic conditions 
likewise affect the religious life of the immigrant. 

This is mostly the case with the Jewish immigrant child. The 
observance of the Sabbath and the Friday evening at the Jewish 
home is a tower of strength and a source of morality for the 
young. No poet has yet described the sacredness of the Jewish 
observance of the Sabbath. Heine has touched upon it slightly. 

In eastern Europe, where the Jew is confined to the Jewish 
pale of settlement, he keeps his Sabbath and his religious holidays 
without any difficulty. In this country, however, the necessity 
for his daily bread forces him to give up the observance of his 
holy days. 

If the Jew of the older generation nevertheless abstains from 
work and attends upon religious services on the traditional day 
of rest, even if it be at the greatest sacrifice, the younger genera- 
tion, mistaking religious liberty for "no-religion" and being pressed 
by material necessities, disregards the traditions of the past and 
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forfeits the benign influences of a weekly day of rest to be de- 
voted to spiritual joy and recreation. In this way religious liberty, 
man's greatest blessing, affects the respect that the child should 
have for ancient institutions. 

4. Our Political Campaigns and the method of electing men to 
public office seriously affect the morals of the immigrant, espe- 
cially those of the immigrant child. The frequent changes of the 
political parties in control and the constant turning out of office 
of the men set over us in authority, lessens the respect for author- 
ity, I dare say, even in the eyes of the native American. How 
much more is this the case with the immigrant, who comes from 
a country where the government is, so to say, stationary, and a 
change of office is not marked by so much of noise and disturb- 
ance? 

When one party openly harangues against another party, when 
the candidates for office are ridiculed and charged even with cor- 
ruption, the immigrant does not understand that this is merely 
political sport, but takes the speakers earnestly and has no confi- 
dence in the candidate elected, of whichever party he may be. 
During a political campaign, laws, as a rule, are not enforced. If 
one breaks the law and is arrested, conviction is infrequent, and 
very often he is not even booked on the police records, but given 
his liberty at the dictation of the political boss. The naive immi- 
grant sees all this and forms his opinion of our form of govern- 
ment accordingly. Many an immigrant child, and for that matter 
even the native child, starts upon his road to delinquency during 
a political campaign. 

5. The Social Life in our Large Cities, The nature of amuse- 
ments and the social attractions offered to the children and young 
people, play an important part in the moulding of the character 
of the child. Nothing impresses the immigrant, especially the 
child, as this form of our social life. Nickelodeons with pugi- 
listic pictures, employing as managers the so-called bruisers, the 
hero worship of the pugilist, pool rooms and billiard halls, dance 
halls, picnics, moonlight boat excursions, etc., are social features 
of which immigrants coming from a small town or village in 
Europe — and the majority of them do come from such places — 
have no knowledge. They naturally bewilder him and he con- 
siders them to be models of American social institutions. 

The Way out of Difficulty. The negative implies the positive. 
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To guard the immigrant child against delinquency, the reform 
should begin at home. If we ourselves will do better and serve 
to the immigrant as a good example, the immigrant child^ instead 
of becoming dazzled by the light of freedom in a way to endanger 
the morals of the United States, will under the sun of our free 
and liberal institutions grow into a law-abiding citizen, for his 
own happiness and the welfare of our nation. 



PREVENTIVE MEASURES 

I. The Schools and the Prospective Delinquent 

Charles C. Krauskopf 
principal of public school for crippled children, chicago 

What are our public schools doing, and what can they do toward 
the prevention of delinquency? For obvious reasons, the schools 
cannot retain for any length of time in close association with other 
children the actively unregenerate juvenile delinquent. Their 
portion of this work will more properly be the detection of pros- 
pective delinquents, the study of the causes which produce them, 
and the modification of school plans for prevention and cure. 

Teachers are very naturally inclined to contend that the forces 
producing the anti-social individual in school lie largely outside 
the school. This is perhaps true in a large majority of cases, but 
the conclusion sometimes drawn from this, that the school is not 
responsible for the result, is not at all true. 

The school, at least the public school, is an institution for the 
development of social efficiency in the children placed in its charge. 
It should adapt itself to the particular needs of the people and at 
least attempt to make up the deficiencies and overcome the bad 
influence of the environment of its children. Therefore no matter 
what the raw material presented to it, the school must bear its 
share of the responsibility if the product is a detriment instead of 
a help to society. 

Of the children who leave school and become delinquent, or 
who are detected in some overt act and are declared to be delin- 
quent while going to school, a few show nothing of their worse 
side in school ; the large majority will be found to belong to the 
classes known as truant, troublesome and incorrigible pupils. 
They are usually rebellious, anti-social individuals from the point 
of view of the school long before some overt act or detection of 
such act places them definitely in the delinquent class. 

The examination of hundreds of cases shows that only a small 
fraction are good in the ordinary school studies. Various causes 
may combine to produce this backwardness; but leaving out of 
account the few who are neglected, ill, underfed, or mentally sub- 
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normal, a majority of these children are behind in school work 
not on account of any general mental weakness, but because they 
have not the type of mind or memory which grasps or retains 
easily masses of poorly related facts and symbols which make up — I 
too much of our school work. This sometimes takes the form of 
dislike for or a slowness in some particular subject or subjects. 
They do not readily become interested in the traditional school 
activities, and lacking natural interest, which is the mental appe- 
tite most essential for mental growth, they pass from indifference 
to dislike of school work, and if tactless pressure is used become 
sullen and rebellious. In short, these pupils are misfits in our 
regulation school work, with its over-abundance of the academic 
and scholastic. That many if not most of these misfits are held 
in school by good hom^s and skillful teachers, and in after life 
make useful and sometimes honored citizens, simply proves that 
these children are not fundamentally lacking but that the school 
fails to fully adjust itself to their needs. 

The problem of so modifying the school curriculum as to reduce k 
the number of these misfits is perhaps the largest and most diffi- j ' 
cult one before educators of the present day. That there is a very t 
much larger per cent of these misfits to be found in our city • 
schools than in schools of equal grade in rural districts or small 
towns, marks it as essentially a city problem. 

The early American public school is a country school. Our 
schools were originally organized and our text-books written to 
meet conditions in rural districts or small towns. As our large 
cities have grown up our people have been very slow to realize 
the need of any other change in public institutions besides the 
simple one of increase in size. The social and economic problems 
of a city, however, are not simply those of a hamlet grown large ; 
and for that reason a big country school is a very inadequate in- 
strument with which to meet the educational needs of a great city. 

The important work of the school in the country or small town 
is to furnish certain useful academic training to children who are 
in a position to gain easily facts of business and industrial life at 
first hand, and most of whom are kept busy much of the time 
out of school in a natural way in assisting parents or neighbors 
in light work, and who in their periods of free play are kept in 
restraint by reason of being well known to practically all the 
community. 
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The present day city life, while apparently varied and busy, 
offers no such opportunity for rational employment until the law 
allows the child to go to work at fourteen. In the modem apart- 
ment house, usually heated from a central plant, there is little or 
no work that the boy can do. The few errands that he may be 
asked to run will not take the place of or give the training that 
comes from regular daily duties. His time outside of school he 
is almost compelled to spend in loafing or playing in the street or 
vacant lot where his innocent pleasure disturbs or annoys others. 
It is little wonder that our city boys are either "shut ins*' or out- 
casts. 

The city girl has a better chance to find natural occupations 
about the house than her brother, but with both their field of use- 
fulness is limited, their experiences few in kind and poor in qual- 
ity, their horizon narrow. Their life, while full of sights and 
sounds, is wofully lacking in that simplicity of social organization 
which enables the country child to become intimately acquainted 
with the lives of plants, animals and people around him, to grasp 
in their entirety small business transactions, and to see manufac- 
turing in its simpler forms. 

It is in response to a feeling of this lack in city life that the 
city school term has been lengthened to nearly twice that of coun- 
try districts. The problem however is not one of length of time 
spent, but of meeting new social needs. It is the task of bring- 
ing to our children in the city schools at least a part of that val- 
uable training and that wealth of experience which the country 
child gets in an informal way outside of school. It is the knowl- 
edge of this need, the realization of the fact that in spite of the 
teeming life about him, the average city child is poverty stricken 
in valuable experiences, that has led to the introduction into our 
courses of study of the so-called special subjects: first music and 
drawing, later sewing, cooking, simple carpentry, with all sorts 
of constructive and manual exercises, educative games and plays, 
accompanied by quantities of illustrative material. 

Supplementary to the regular term in the crowded centers is 
the vacation school with its course of study confined (in Chicago 
at least) entirely to the manual arts, plays, games, story telling 
and excursions. This has given us the spectacle of children weep- 
ing and who would not be comforted because they could not go 
to school. The pity is that lack of funds and crowded schools 
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preclude the carrying of this enriched course of study to all the 
grades in all our schools. In the classes where it has been done 
it has never failed to increase the efficiency in academic work of 
all the pupils, and to rouse interest in many who before were in- 
different and dissatisfied, by just so much reducing the possibility 
of developing incapables and delinquents. This is the only legi- 
timate answer to the question as to the reason for the introduc- 
tion of subjects hitherto regarded as extraneous and without the 
province of the schools. The school must adapt itself to the needs 
of its community, and where the child's informal education is 
partial or faulty just that much must be added to the burden of 
the school. Most of this work is in the future. 

Meanwhile this program for reaching these malcontents seems 
to many to lack the virility and efficacy of a direct appeal to the 
child's so-called moral sense; and there is a strong demand for 
specific moral instruction in the public schools. Often this need 
is honestly urged by persons who have full faith in the power of 
a moral code, but usually there is a hopeless confounding of the 
moral statement with ethical, spiritual and semi-religious truths, 
all of which may be valuable but to be understood and applied 
must be kept separate and distinct. 

Morality is action — action or attitude, which is purposed action 
— towards others. Moral codes can be presented, outward con- 
formity to their requirements may be imposed, but to develop a 
free moral agent his consent, his interest and his desire must be 
enlisted and the training must be far more fundamental than any 
mere statement of a moral code. 

The basic moral training given by our schools passes unrecog- 
nized and unappreciated by those apparently most anxious for 
moral training. They do not realize that the child's everyday 
life and work, either in or out of school, forms the most practical 
means for fundamental moral training. In the first place, our 
school children gather at a certain place, on specified days, at a 
particular time each day, and carry out certain plans of work in 
a remarkably orderly manner. Again, while doing this work 
most of them cooperate cheerfully and tactfully with each other 
to accomplish their purpose, and finally during this time indi- 
viduals or groups take up actual or probable situations and think 
through them to definite conclusions. 

This is not done in response to any bare statement of moral 
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values, but is carried on naturally, and persisted in until the ability 
to work at the proper time and place, to cooperate with others in 
forming a social group, and to think clearly to valid conclusions 
is built as habits into muscle and brain. A child who is habitually 
regular and punctual, who is able to attend to his own business 
while giving to others their rightful due, and who thinks clearly 
and straight may not have a capacity for fine ethical or spiritual 
distinctions, but as a moral factor in society he will be without 
price. To secure this ideal condition for moral development our 
city courses of study must be modified until they fit the experiences 
of our children closely enough to awaken and hold the interest 
of practically every normal child. 

There remain the groups of children who are too low mentally 
to be reached even by this enriched course, but who are not suffi- 
ciently defective to be committed to institutions. These must be 
carefully looked after, as they are frequently imposed upon, and 
led to become delinquent by bad associates. Special rooms with 
few pupils and a large amount of individual attention will bring 
many of them to a point where they may be safely sent to work. 
The deaf, blind and crippled need special schools to meet their 
special needs, that they may be so trained as not to become an 
unnecessary burden to the community. 

This provision for special classes of children is but a minor 
part of the work. After all, the purpose of the public school is 
to supply to each normal child the opportunity for complete de- 
velopment. If this is to be done in the fullest possible way, the 
schools must refuse the demand made so often by business men 
that children be fitted for some particular vocation, trade or branch 
of business at fourteen or sixteen years of age. Our work as 
public educators is not to make office boys or clerks for Hustle, 
Grab & Co., but to make men; not to make stenographers who 
can spell the particular vocabulary of So & So, but to turn out 
capable women able to appreciate life. This demand of business 
men is not only absurd on their part but cowardly. They are 
shirking responsibility and a plain duty. They want to take our 
school children at fourteen, i.e. six or seven years before they 
reach maturity, and demand that they be handed over to them 
efficient working machines. 

We lose sight of the fact sometimes that no matter how efficient 
schools become, a certain part of the adjustment to the social body 
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must come by actual experience with life. During this period 
of adjustment there is an excellent opportunity for employers 
to be real benefactors to society with little or no loss to them- 
selves, and there is no reason why they should not assume this 
responsibility. That the opportunity is appreciated by some able 
business heads is shown by the special agents, teachers, and social 
workers employed, the experiments in noon classes, and lectures 
and libraries and reading rooms maintained. If the majority of 
business men can be brought to realize this need for adjustment, 
and this right of the industrial beginner to this further education, 
the public schools can devote their entire attention to giving to 
each pupil the broadest education possible. 

Just so far as this ideal can be approached will the number of 
misfits in our schools be reduced, and it will be only the child of 
specially unfortunate endowment or environment who will leave 
school an enemy of social order, and go to swell the ranks of the 
juvenile delinquents. 

Preventive Measures. II. Boys' Clubs 

Joseph B. Riddle 
superintendent boys' farm, kalamazoo, michigan 

The boy is eternally a poet, a dreamer and a mystic, seeing 
things and dreaming things which only the exceptional person 
can interpret, can understand, can readjust and make fit in with 
the materialistic conditions of the present day. As office boy, or 
errand boy, catching a spare moment to dream of things unseen, 
sitting on some lofty window seat overlooking the busy city and 
restless lake, large visions of the Old World home come to him, 
with mountain and seashore as he heard his father and mother 
tell of it. 

Suddenly from the land of books and play, out of his little 
system of echoes and shadows, the boy is thrust upon the world. 
He discovers that this is not a world of dreams and meditations, 
but one of actual trial in which, by instinctive sympathy, shrewd 
divination, he comes to feci that the things men really value are 
not those taught by church or school or books. He stands con- 
fronted by two antagonistic pictures, and out of his youth and 
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inexperience how else shall he choose but by the example of the 
many? Besides, men seem to prosper so. But, men are expe- 
rienced ; they know how to be shrewd in the world's way, to avoid 
detection. The boy's ignorance and inexperience land him in the 
arms of the law, and the law forces into his life a new world of 
evil and sorrow. Hatred and bitterness follow the ignominy of 
punishment, and thereupon society gains an enemy — ^perhaps a 
criminal — and the law does him more harm than the boy can do 
to himself. We can never get rid of the fact that the crimes of 
the man begin somewhere in the life and vagabondage of the boy, 
nor can this nature be suddenly changed by the fiat of the legisla- 
ture. No good can ever be done to a boy by trying to force him 
into a mould prepared from without ; even if for a time he submits 
to the mould, he will sooner or later either burst it or perish 
through cramping. 

The boy's idea of personal rights is too often erroneous. His 
animal caprice is not freedom. Freedom does not mean doing 
just as one likes. It is frenzy to think that he can ever be wholly 
free. Each individual with whom he comes in contact lessens 
the circumference of his freedom. He is dependent upon many 
people for everything he calls his, for everything he sees or hears 
or knows about. H we can teach our boys that each new step in 
understanding the world aright is one step near self-liberty, then 
a better knowledge of self and a more wholesome idea of friends 
and associations will follow. All that makes the boy a man is 
evolved through association, and the larger the association the 
greater the freedom. 

With our present machinery the officer of the court becomes 
little more than a social investigator without means of doing any- 
thing himself, and can only hope for moneyed friends to assist 
him. If he organizes a baseball or football team, it generally 
means a ride of three or four miles to a suitable place to play. 
Suits are to be had, carfare to be paid, and all the things which go 
with a successful team, if the interest is to be maintained. The 
court has no funds, neither the state nor city furnishes anything. 
The judge commends him, but cannot help. So through the 
weeks and months he leads his teams Saturdays and holidays 
and with nightly conferences he labors against odds. He has 
taxed all his friends for funds and at the end of a year he has 
nothing to show for his work, neither money nor courage left, , 
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with all the evil forces working steadily on and on until the task 
seems hopeless. There is only one thing to do, restrict his work, 
confine himself to indoors, cooperate with a few others and form 
a boys' club. The club becomes the medium of the boys' social 
life, the logical adjunct to the juvenile court. 

If you are starting a new club the membership can hardly be 
too small. Grow slowly and surely, and let the permanent num- 
ber depend upon the size of the premises and the number of real, 
live, active workers. The membership should be limited — four 
or five hundred is a good number. But if there is unlimited 
means and sufficient room, with a large corps of good workers, 
a thousand or more may be enrolled and a good proportion of 
these easily handled. But with the large club the individual work 
is gone except in a few cases. It is always a question as to 
whether it is better to do whole work with a few or half work 
with the many. As to the age, there should be a limit — say 
eighteen if there is room to separate the older from the younger. 
Give the younger school boys only free access from three to six 
o'clock. School boys from twelve to fourteen years of age it 
may seem best to send home at nine o'clock in order to give the 
older working boys a chance. Separating the boys by ages there 
will be the better chance to select your working groups — ^groups 
of from ten to fifteen — 2l number with which work can be done 
with greater ease and efficiency and with better results. Not 
only an age restriction is necessary but a limit to the area from 
which the club members are to be drawn, and this immediately 
lessens the difficulty of the increase in numbers. 

Begin by assuming the boy an average boy — not a delinquent. 
Then supply him not only the club, but supply in the club what 
the home lacks. One easy way of getting at a boy is by know- 
ing his mother and his home. Know the boys individually, the 
character of each, his weakness and his strength, and above all 
know with whom he goes and where he goes. To meet such a 
boy the club must not be restrictive but directive. The club can 
reform the delinquent if it can give him a new idea which will 
fit in with his experience and command his respect. It is the 
best club which so insists upon the directive that no reforming 
is necessary. The source of this needed sympathy and encour- 
agement is the man at the head. The ideal manager is one with 
keenness and knowledge, one born with that indefinable nature 
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which the boys discover at once and respect, and whose very 
word is law. He will be the whole club, master of every detail, 
so that through his influence everything in and about the club 
will be the manager's own expression. 

The wise director will always be thinking of such things to do 
as are adapted to the boy's best interest, and he will present it 
to the boys in such a way that they will cooperate willingly and 
cheerfully. In such a way only can their loyalty and interest 
be fostered and protected, their best developed and strong char- 
acters be assured. Because he has to fight, fight all the time, one 
must remember that the street boy is over-individualized, and 
our first duty is to teach him self-control. The aim of the club 
may be ever so good and yet it may fail because the manager and 
helpers fail to understand the boy and all boys in their social 
relationships. 

What social satisfaction do the boys get out of such a life? 
must be asked of every club. The answer depends largely, al- 
most wholly upon the manager, upon his skill and resources, his 
ability to give the boy what he wishes, not what the manager 
wishes for him. To humor him in his most ignorant tastes, so 
long as they are moral, in the hope of changing these tastes, is 
wise. 

Fight idleness as you would fight the plague. One way to do 
this is to establish an employment bureau and make it known to 
the employers of boys. Child labor is bad enough, but child 
idleness is worse; if your club is worth anything at all it can at 
least keep the boys busy. The real needs of the club may be 
summarized as follows: Library and reading room, with one 
or two class rooms, a place for noisy games, a place for quiet 
games, a place for indoor athletics and a place for outdoor ath- 
letics. Noisy games will hold more than half your boys, and 
here is the need of wise direction. You will have boys who do 
not care for games, and the problem will be to find what interests 
them. Among the educative topics include carpentry, black- 
smithing, shoe-repairing, printing, typewriting, clay-moulding, 
drawing and a band. Now your sentimentalist will say that 
these boys who have worked all day are too tired to study at 
night, are overworked and dying, or should be dying ; but get the 
best teacher, and once the boys and teacher understand each 
other, you will have no trouble in filling the classes or in keeping 
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them filled. The director of the Bunker Hill boys' club says in 
one report: "It is certainly encouraging to note the increasing 
demand from the boys themselves for handicraft work." There 
should certainly be a place for baseball. Such a field would serve 
basket ball, football and all the track athletics. 

An afternoon or evening should be set aside for the mothers 
and friends. The boys should have a monthly meeting, with an 
address, an entertainment and business meeting combined. This 
meeting should be compulsory as far as possible. Only the boys 
over sixteen should be made to pay dues, but all members should 
understand that their services are to be given to the club at any 
time the club demands it. This service, with the club divided 
up into groups, and a wise but rigid discipline wins respect and 
vital interest. Then, with something definite to fill the time you 
will have no occasion to talk of reform. 

It seems to me that the great need is encouragement, sympathy, 
direction and discipline and we can best exert these on the aver- 
age street boy through plays and games, because every instinctive 
tendency is manifested in play, and usually prepares for future 
usefulness ; that is to say, play is one of the most effective means 
of learning to work. Activities which developed the powers of 
our ancestors would hardly do today, and so we have to select 
such activities as are better suited to our modern artificial en- 
vironment — such for instance as will develop the group or coop- 
erative spirit as well as regulation and discipline; and if your 
club becomes a real organization, the tastes and interests, the 
habit of loyalty and the love of honor acquired and developed 
in the club continue in force long after the boy has outgrown the 
club. 



Preventive Measures. III. Use of Association Privileges 

Henry D. Dickson 

The Young: Men's Christian Association has conducted work 
for boys both outside and inside of its buildings. Work inside 
of the buildings is restricted chiefly to boys between the ages of 
sixteen and eighteen and with few exceptions to boys that are 
able to pay the membership fee. Members are not drawn in any 
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large numbers from the delinquent class. Most of the boys' 
departments, however, have a "saving" percentage of members — 
by nature delinquent — coming either from the street class or from 
good homes. If we accomplish the task of saving them, we shall 
thereby best fit ourselves to prevent the good boy from becoming 
bad. It is easy for us to theorize about the best methods of deal- 
ing with delinquents in the next ward and then utterly fail to 
apply our maxims to the man or boy at our side, who is by acci- 
dent or purpose a transgressor. I shall never forget the im- 
pression made upon me by a Christian worker who turned a 
drunken man into the street with harsh words and no effort to 
make provision for his unfortunate condition. This same secre- 
tary had on previous occasions discoursed eloquently about the 
obligation of the Young Men's Christian Association to help solve 
the overwhelming municipal problems of vice. He would make 
great sacrifice to address a mission audience of bums, but failed 
to see in the sot who called at the Association office a devotee 
now voluntarily separated from his idol and possible of permanent 
separation. On the other hand we could all tell of bad men and 
boys who have been won to lives of rectitude by patient, per- 
sistent, intelligent brotherly kindness. 

One of the curses of the great city is the merging of the indi- 
vidual into the institution. Society gains immensely by organ- 
ized philanthropies, but the individual who refers his opportu- 
nities of being a personal redeemer to an agent risks losing his 
own very respectable life. Men's departments and boys' depart- 
ments of the Young Men's Christian Association and their offi- 
cers need for their normal and fullest development not only ex- 
pressions of life that safeguard and educate, but also those that 
rescue. Beyond this small proportion of delinquents which most 
boys' departments possess, how may the Association facilities 
be used to helpfully affect this class outside of the membership? 
That depends upon what you mean by the word "facilities." It 
should have at least three applications to the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association: first, men; second, ideas; third, equipment. 
They are all facilities through which the Association works. We 
can well afford to make the equipment the most negligible quan- 
tity. On the one hand you might have a building affording the 
use of baths and gymnasium and some instruction once a week 
for street boys, with no intelligent conception of the meaning 
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of this problem in the life of the community and with no leader- 
ship to help solve it. On the other hand you might have no such 
provision in the building, but as secretary a man like Glen K. 
.Shurtleff, who in 1903, through the Social Service Club of the 
Cleveland Association, studied the problem, decided that a juve- 
nile court should be established in the city, drafted a bill, took 
it to the legislature, lobbied it through and for the first year 
raised the money to pay the expenses of the chief probation offi- 
cer, $1800. Mr. Shurtleff was chairman of the citizens' com- 
mittee which had to do with the securing of the probation officers 
and did secure between three and four hundred people. The 
first year, out of sixteen hundred boys who came before the 
court but ninety-five were sent to penal institutions. The court 
is now a permanent county institution and the results secured 
are improving with experience. I think you will agree with me 
that the secretary in this case was far more important than any 
possible adaptation of the Association building to deal with a few 
of these boys. I quote from Mr. Shurtleff's letter of January 8, 
1906, to E. M. Robinson: "I cannot think of any social service 
which the Association can render in our large cities of greater 
importance than this direct affiliation with the juvenile court 
problem. We have the logical men and the needful experience 
with the boys' work to lead us in the right direction." 

The Troy, New York, secretary helped organize the vacant 
lot garden scheme for boys and girls of that city. The Omaha 
secretary engineered a similar plan which put five hundred boys 
from public schools at gardening on vacant lots. The Oak Park, 
Illinois, Association had a relation to the working out of a similar 
plan, and organized an anti-tobacco league in the public schools. 
The Keokuk, Iowa, secretary set his Bible study committee in- 
vestigating the condition of the colored population. They found 
between forty and fifty colored boys, most of them in one ward 
and the balance in one other. A plan was engineered which re- 
sulted in the African Church organizing a boys' club for the col- 
ored boys. West Side Branch, New York, teaches English to 
the boys of a notorious street gang of Italians. In many cities 
the Association secretary has had a helpful relation to the devel- 
opment of the playground, Sunday-school athletic league, chil- 
dren's court and other movements and in not a few instances the 
secretary has been the promoter. I mention these among many 
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possible illustrations, so that we shall keep clearly before us that 
the greatest facility the Association offers to the delinquent prob- 
lem is men eager to enter every opportunity for service. 

I mentioned "ideas" as a second facility. The ideas of some 
of these leaders, crystallized years ago into accepted principles, 
have had large influence in the whole treatment of the boy ques- 
tion. To illustrate, the Young Men^s Christian Association laid 
early stress upon the conception of the boy as a unit. Later, 
psychologists explained the overwhelming influence of physical 
conditions on intellect and morals. The interest aroused by the 
Association in the problem of youth has been a contributing fac- 
tor — in many localities the leading factor — in the fixing of atten- 
tion on the lapsed classes and should serve as an increasing asset. 

A few incidents will demonstrate the use of "equipment" as a 
contributing factor. 

Trenton, New Jersey, organized a junior city baseball league 
of 1500 boys. Many of the games were played on the Associa- 
tion field. 

The New Haven boys' department has each Sunday morning 
two groups of street boys coming at 9.30 averaging fifty in at- 
tendance. One group is given a swim for half an hour and a half 
hour's study in Old Testament heroes, and the other group re- 
verses the order. Most of the sixty-three enrolled are Jews. 

The Genesee Street department of the Association in Buffalo 
discovered that ninety-five per cent of the homes in their section 
have no bath rooms. 

The Milwaukee Association opens its gymnasium and baths 
before nine o'clock on Saturdays, giving fifty tickets each week 
to the Newsboys' Association to be distributed by them to fifty 
of the most deserving boys. Those familiar with their experience 
claim that it is easy to distinguish the boys who have been there 
the week before by the difference in the color of the skin. 

The West Side Branch of New York City opens its boys' gym- 
nasium one night each wxek for the little brothers of the Big 
Brothers' movement. It was found that personal contact with the 
little brothers was not enough and the club idea had to be added. 
The use of the gymnasium gave this opportunity and is one of 
the privileges of this boys' club; the second is group meetings 
in the building on another night when the Big Brothers teach the 
boys the principles of right living. 
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The Troy Association has a group of boys from the orphan 
asylum using its privileges. 

The Omaha Association, discovering the shocking sleeping con- 
ditions of the newsboys of the city, placed eighty cots in its read- 
ing room each night after closing hours, and the little fellows are 
awakened for their paper selling at four o'clock in the morning. 
No charge is made to the boys. 

East Side Branch, New York, has thirty street boys organized 
into a club called "The Young Indians," and has an affiliation 
with a group of eighteen boys from a neighboring settlement. 

A work was done in Salem, New Jersey, by the local Associa- 
tion for the boys in the glass works. They represent the very 
lowest stratum of parentage and morals. If one of these chaps 
happens to be near the railway train and the idea pops into his 
head to go to some other city, the whole operation of saying good- 
bye and gathering his possessions is simplified to the one act of 
immediately stepping aboard; his home and all his possessions 
are always with him. And yet the secretary succeeded in organ- 
izing a savings system among them. He improved the vile board- 
ing house conditions under which they existed. Certainly if this 
class can be reached, any class can be. He had the joy of taking 
fifteen of these glass workers into the membership of the church 
of which he is an elder. 

I think we must confess that, with a few exceptions such as 
the one I have just instanced, and the Edwin Bancroft Foote 
building for newsboys in New Haven, the Association is not using 
its buildings with any degree of thoroughness as a contribution 
to this problem. Can it do so? It can do far more than it is 
doing at present. The Associations that have done nothing in 
their buildings may open their gymnasiums and baths once a 
week, perhaps providing a ten cent early breakfast if the local 
conditions require ; they may give simple talks on hygiene, purity, 
honor, politics, religion, amply sugar-coated with entertainment; 
make some provision toward vocational training, and give the 
boys that almost prime essential, something of simon pure coun- 
try. An Association may promote a campaign for teaching every 
boy to swim, using the gymnasium for some of this work. The 
Kensington Association last year taught 1500 boys to swim in 
the public baths. It may, as E. M. Robinson suggests, organize 
the members of our educational classes to teach small groups of 
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needy boys what they themselves have learned. Dr. Roberts' 
course in "English for Coming Americans" makes such a plan 
feasible for the teaching of English. Is it heresy to say that the 
best means of reaching a delinquent boy is through a normal boy, 
slightly older, whose efforts are wisely guided by a mature per- 
son? At any rate the "big brother" must have been once a real 
boy, and must still be young in heart. 

But all this is only touching the fringe of the problem. To do 
a work comparing in thoroughness with our present efforts for 
the normal boys, the Associations would need larger buildings 
or separate buildings and more funds. Victor Hugo made the 
waif the offspring of Paris. The delinquent is the city's child 
because he is born of conditions for which the city is responsible. 
It is therefore the problem for the whole city — its municipal 
government, its churches, its schools and other public institutions. 

Some of our cities are meeting the situation with alertness if 
not yet with complete solution, and there is reason to believe that 
the recent White House Children's Conference and the proposed 
bill for a Federal Children's Bureau mean awakening of national 
conscience. 

We shall expect that the Young Men's Christian Association 
with increasing efficiency and continued self-effacement will help 
carry this common burden. 

I cannot close this paper without expressing the regret I have 
experienced for nearly twenty years that the Association has done 
so little for boys under twelve years of age. I admit that boys 
and "kids" cannot be mixed. Twelve to eighteen is a class by 
itself. Probably boys under twelve would require a separate 
section or another building. I have never forgotten the group 
of boys four to twelve years of age which Miss Brown, the first 
boys' secretary of the Buffalo Association, used to gather weekly 
for Bible study and play — aplastic, quick learners, obedient to arbi- 
trary rulings and yet largely from the immigrant and street boy 
classes. Theories to the contrary notwithstanding, some of the 
most permanent results from a period of ten years' work came 
from these younger boys. If the period between twelve and 
eighteen is critical, the years between six and ten gather the ma- 
terial good or bad from which the critical period builds its struc- 
ture. If the materials are good the structure may be good or 
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bad. If the materials are bad the structure is nearly certain to 
be bad. 

Why should the Association neglect this "witching hour" of 
dawn when miracles are performed before our sceptic eyes upon 
pliant frames and brains? Certainly none will dispute that in- 
telligent consideration of the boy prodigals without homes or 
from homes of degeneracy should begin its preventive campaign 
when possible while they are unconsciously, instinctively and 
with great force gathering their building material. 

Preventive Measures. IV. Playgrounds 
E. B. De Groot 

DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL ACTIVITIES, SOUTH PARK, CHICAGO 

What is a playground? What should a playground be? 

The answer to the first question is that a playground is a rally- 
ing place for boys or girls, or both. A playground cannot be re- 
duced to less than this and still be a playground, except in the 
case of children too young to wander from their homes alone. 

Every city, every suburban town and every country village has 
its rallying places for young people, supplied without conscious 
provision, and each has therefore a perfectly adequate playground 
system judged from the point of view of those who make use of 
these playgrounds. 

These rallying places in the city are for the younger the street 
corners, occupied by saloons from which ooze drunken and pro- 
fane men ; the filthy alleys ; the streets, in the midst of street car, 
horse and automobile traffic; the railroad yards and the river 
docks. For the older children, there are the penny arcade, the 
five cent theatre, the combined saloon and bowling alley, the 
amusement park and the combined saloon and dance hall. 

Note the activities which spring from these rallying places. In 
the case of the younger children, there is the "jollying" of 
drunken people who come from the saloons ; the flipping of street 
cars, trucks, and automobiles in the street; the chase and sights 
of the police patrol wagon; the jeopardizing of limb and even 
life in the railroad yards and at river docks; the teasing of the 
recent arrival to our shores by calling him a "Shannacher," a 
"Polock," a "Dago,V a. "Grees<*r;" a "Turk" . (all prefixed with 
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equally harsh and more profane adjectives) ; fist and stone fights 
between gangs, and a great list of mischievous acts which result 
in running a race with the "cop." 

The activities of the older boys which spring from their rallying 
places are, stealing "junk" which may be sold for money, and 
which in turn may be used to purchase tickets to shows where 
they get their "money's worth" in "spicy" sights and sayings. As 
they grow a little older, visits to the cheap and spicy theatre in- 
crease, visits to the combined bowling alley and saloons are added, 
and the culminating activity is the frequent visit to the combined 
saloon and dance hall. 

The conclusion with reference to the city, is that the modern 
city, just as it exists, represents a marvelous playground system 
and one perfectly adequate from the point of view of those who 
make use of this system. 

The question, however, is not whether the younger people in 
the city are satisfied with the present system of playgrotmds. 
The vital question is whether we — parents, teachers and other 
citizens interested in the commonwealth — are satisfied. 

At this point I might enter into a discussion of great length 
concerning the connection of the present playground system with 
juvenile delinquency, but is not the connection so perfectly ob- 
vious that "he who runs may read"? The situation in the 
suburban town and country village is less apprehensive, but still 
serious. But here, as in the city, the playground is the rallying 
place for boys and girls. These rallying places are the railroad 
station, the drug store with its soda fountain and candy and 
cigarette cases, the post office, the camp in the woods or in the 
yard of some boy whose father does not complain about the 
shrubbery being destroyed. One might naturally suppose that 
the ample school yard in the suburban town would furnish a 
rallying place for children out of school hours, but such use of 
the school yard is discouraged by nearby neighbors, who moved 
to the suburban town for quiet. 

The activities of these suburban rallying places are almost as 
numerous and little more constructive in their eflFects than the 
activities of the city rallying places. Children in the suburban 
town usually have more money to spend than children in the city, 
and they use this money to vie with each other in seeing who 
can drink the most soda and eat the most candy. They pester 
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the railroad station agent and worry the postmaster. After the 
camp in the woods is completed there is much idleness on the 
part of the campers and "Satan makes mischief for idle hands" 
in camp as elsewhere. 

The significant question then, both in the city and in the small 
town, is: What should a playground be? The answer is that 
it should at once be a rallying place and a place of outlet for all 
play instincts and tendencies into channels which react upon the 
players with constructive effect. The first essential is to recog- 
nize and make ample provision for the differences in the play 
instincts and tendencies among children. 

There should be a rallying place for the exclusive use of young 
boys and girls together up to, approximately, ten years of age. 
There should be a second rallying place for the exclusive use of 
girls more than ten years of age. There should be a third rally- 
ing place for boys more than ten years of age. These three sepa- 
rate and distinct rallying places might be within one large en- 
closure, or one rallying place might be used at different times by 
the three different groups; but I insist that this arrangement is 
fundamental in any adequate playground scheme. With the 
rallying places well defined and provided, the next step is to 
equip each of these places with precise reference to the play in- 
stincts and tendencies of each of the groups. 

The modern playground movement finds its bone of contention 
in the play leader. Business men, city councilmen and congress- 
men think it preposterous that any one should be employed to 
teach or supervise the play of children. They were not taught 
to play! Why should children in this day be taught to play 
games? In the recent debate in the United States Congress 
concerning the appropriation for playgrounds in Washington, 
one congressman wished to know whether the bill presented was 
a game of "skin the cat" or "skin the treasury." His suggestion 
was that instead of a play leader there should be a policeman. 

The modern playground, with its efficient play leader, is the 
best connecting link we have yet discovered between the old and 
new order of things in the march of civilization. The physical, 
social and moral development that came to most mature men 
and women of this day when they were boys and girls, will not 
come to this and the next, or perhaps any future generation of 
children, by the same or similar means. 

748729 
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Cooperation, obedience to authority, patience, persistency, re- 
spect for the rights of others and many other homely virtues 
were in the old order of things largely developed by work and 
pleasures shared with parents. 

In the order of things which has come upon us so quickly and 
so completely, it seems impossible to travel any of the old paths 
of relationship between parents and children. I therefore repeat 
that the play leader is the connecting link in the situation. The 
efficient play leader devises uses of the playground that develop 
in the children those homely virtues common to the best periods 
and relationships in American community life. He should take 
the place of parents at the play time in guiding and directing the 
child of any age into channels of action which help to make him 
a blessing to the family, a social asset to the state and a glory to 
the nation. 



RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY IN THE 

MATTER OF "THE ASSOCIATION'S OBLIGATION 

TO THE JUVENILE DELINQUENT" 

Necessary Provisions of an Adequate Delinquency Law 
How They Can Be Secured 

1. That the Young Men's Christian Associations should recog- 
nize that they have a distinct obligation to juvenile delinquents. 

2. (a) That it is the proper function of the Associations to 
cooperate with other agencies and if necessary take the initiative 
in creating public sentiment in favor of legislation in behalf of 
juvenile delinquents. 

(b) That it is their proper function to cooperate with such 
a group of agencies as is representative of the moral and religious 
forces of the community in drafting effective statutes and secur- 
ing their enactment into laws, but that such cooperative action 
should only be undertaken through some independent social ser- 
vice organization which shall not be organically related to the 
Young Men's Christian Association. 

3. That a commission be appointed by this society to collect 
and make available the actual experience of the Associations in 
dealing both directly and indirectly with juvenile delinquency 
and juvenile delinquency legislation, and to prepare a biblio- 
graphy upon the subject, so that in looking toward the enactment 
or amendment of juvenile delinquency laws, the Association may 
make the fullest use of existing knowledge and experience. 

4. That the forthcoming book by John Koren, published by 
the U. S. Census Bureau, being a digest of all juvenile delin- 
quency laws now in existence, and the model juvenile delinquency 
law being prepared by Bernard Flexner of Louisville, Ky., be 
suggested for careful consideration. 

A Practical Probation System and Volunteer Cooperation 

1. That the Young Men's Christian Association, recognizing 
the difficulty of dealing effectively with the delinquent boy, 
should, where needed, encourage the establishment and mainte- 
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nance of an adequate probation system involving the employment 
of efficient paid probation officers. 

2. That it further cooperate with such probation officers in 
the discovery, enlistment and training of volunteers to help as 
need may appear, through such means as volunteer probation offi- 
cers, the Big Brothers' movement, the Juvenile Protection League, 
the organization of older boys to help the more unfortunate 
younger boys, etc. 

3. That the program of the Association include a study of 
conditions, and such work for and with needy, imperiled and 
neglected boys as to not only prevent delinquency, but afford 
opportunity for their normal development. This involves a study 
of the entire environmental and educational conditions such as 
their homes, the schools, the streets, the press, amusements, to- 
gether with a careful consideration of the influence of work and 
wages. 

4. That the Association, cooperating with all desirable 
agencies, should vigorously press a campaign for the removal of 
the causes of delinquency and the substitution of ideal conditions, 
through a scientific study of the causes of poverty, such as is sug- 
gested in "American Charities" by Warner (T. Y. Crowell & 
Co.), through the promotion of economic justice, proper legisla- 
tion, proper industrial conditions, proper housing conditions, play- 
grounds, parks, baths, medical inspection, vocational direction 
and training, civic instruction, etc. 

Places of Detention for Children Awaiting Trial 

1. We believe it to be a proper function of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, through its social service activities, to 
make a study in its community of conditions affecting delinquent 
children awaiting trial. 

2. Where it is discovered that no adequate provision exists 
for the proper care of children under detention, that it set in 
motion forces whidh will result in securing suitable houses. 
This may be accomplished by obtaining quarters apart from penal 
institutions, with competent paid supervision, or (in smaller 
communities) quarters for the reception of such children in pri- 
vate homes. 

3. The experience of existing juvenile courts would seem to 
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indicate that a capacity for sympathetic interest, an understand- 
ing of child nature, and a faith in the honor and chivalry of the 
child that inspires self-respect are of greater importance than 
any material equipment, and further that this principle obtains 
with regard to either paid or volunteer service. 

Therefore we recognize the importance of securing such per- 
sons for service at detention homes, in the conduct of activities 
such as gymnastics, games, reading and story telling, elementary 
forms of manual training or school instruction. 

4. In the management of these homes good women have been 
very successful, and have been found in many cases to exert the 
best influence upon the boys. 

The Foreign Population and the Delinquent Problem 

1. That there rests upon the Association an obligation to culti- 
vate a higher sense of responsibility on the part of our own people 
for the wise and considerate treatment of foreigners — this obli- 
gation to find expression in the following ways : 

(a) Giving information based upon careful study concerning 
the conditions and contributing causes of delinquency among 
foreigners. 

(b) Efforts in harmony with the spirit of previous resolutions 
of this conference to secure the enactment and enforcement of 
proper laws relating to immigrant labor, child labor, tenement 
house conditions, places of amusement, etc. 

(c) Efforts to secure through various cooperative methods 
better provisions for social life and recreation among foreigners, 
especially through the freer use of public school buildings. 

2. That there also rests upon the Association an obligation 
to help the foreigner in the solution of his delinquent problem, 
recognizing in all such efforts the natural groupings along national 
lines and the value of working through leaders among their own 
people. 

3. Such efforts should include: (a) The teaching of English 
to immigrants, emphasizing work with adults. 

(b) Instruction in the spirit and ideals of American institutions, 
making proper use of national anniversaries for this purpose. 

(c) Promoting a proper regard on the part of the children of 
foreigners for the best traditions of their own people. 
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Preventive Measures. Association Facilities; Public 
School Provisions for Prospective Delinquents 

1. In view of the Association's present advantages in facili- 
ties for men, ideas and equipment, we believe that we should, 
as an organization, increasingly do experimental work in dis- 
covering effective forms of religious, moral, educational, physical 
and social activities among boys in our communities. 

2. Realizing that social and industrial conditions have changed 
much more rapidly than the adaptations of our educational sys- 
tem to the communities' needs, we submit that the Association's 
greatest contribution toward the prevention of delinquency will 
be its cooperation in the agitation of such changes in our public 
school system as will permit the use of its facilities, along with 
public parks, playgrounds, etc., both night and day, in offering 
the opportunity for social betterment, industrial intelligence and 
vocational training to every boy and girl. 



Preventive Measures. Playgrounds 

1. We recognize that the playground is an effective preven- 
tive agency in deHnquency and would therefore recommend that 
where public playgrounds do not exist the Association promote 
a movement to secure adequate playground facilities for the 
community, by (a) furnishing information as to work already 
accomplished, for example, article in Charities and Commons, 
October 3, 1908, regarding effects of playgrounds on delinquency 
in south side of Chicago, and (b) demonstration of the value of 
playgrounds in our regular work and in conducting sample play- 
grounds. 

We recognize that the responsibility for the control and direc- 
tion of public playgrounds should be assumed by the municipality. 

2. Believing that competent leadership is fundamental to suc- 
cessful operation, and in view of the growing demand of the 
movement for social and play leaders, we recommend to the 
Associations that special efforts be made to discover and train 
young men for such leadership, both paid and voluntary. 
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Preventive Measures. Boys' Clubs 

1. We recognize the value of the boys' clubs as a preventive 
agency, securing as it does the development of proper initiative 
and self-control in social relations, and we recommend that the 
Associations encourage the organization of desirable boys' clubs 
and cooperate in their establishment where necessary. 

2. As in other preventive efforts, proper leadership is funda- 
mental to successful club work, and the Association is in a place 
of peculiar responsibility to discover and train men and older 
boys for this service. 

3. We believe the Association should cooperate in promoting 
unity of effort among the agencies working for and with boys. 
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